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The Meaning of Technique 


by THOMAS H. UZZELL 


For me, I cannot see how native wit 
Can e’er dispense with art, or art with it 
—HoraAce. 
ISCONCEPTIONS of the task of 
M learning have their origin generally 
in a false understanding of the mean- 
ing and importance of technique. The prob- 
lems of technique should properly direct the 
writer to his most urgent tasks; far more 
often the issue of technique alibis him out 
of them. To avoid facing the sheer discipline 
technique always imposes he has only to say 
that the modern literary short story has no 
technique. Many writers do say just that: 
the “plotted story” of O. Henry, we hear, 
has, after twenty years’ experimentation, been 
superseded by the fully realistic story which 
knows no tricks and follows no “pedagogi- 
cal rules.” It is enough, we are told, if a 
modern tells merely what he sees, if his stories 
are “true to life.” Formula stories (thus the 
new dogma) still remain in the sleek pages 
of the fat magazines standardized for the 
masses, but the literary story today has left 
plots behind and outgrown the “confines of 
rules and technique.” 

Now all this is pure baloney and most of 
my readers, I fancy, know it, though some 
don’t, who should. 

This attitude is a challenge to one who has 
written a textbook on literary technique and 


used it for some fifteen years in teaching 
others. Is it true that the greatest achieve- 
ments in the novel and story henceforth will 
transcend technique? Need the literary stu- 
dent no longer concern himself with trouble- 
some drama, suspense, climax, and plot de- 
velopment? These questions will not answer 
themselves. 

The literary voices who confuse the learner 
in this question of technique can be dealt 
with in three groups. Although their fallacies 
tempt me to lengthy argument, I shall try to 
treat them briefly; I have discussed the role 
of technique more fully elsewhere*. The 
first group of these misguided prophets I 
call— 

1. The Rules Committee: These comrades 
admit that there is such a thing as literary 
technique but define it wrongly and advise 
writers to beware of it. They construe tech- 
nique vaguely as a set of rules and knowing 
that art cannot be produced according to rules, 
they condemn “technical rules”—the old straw- 
man logic. 

Among the younger authors and critics of 
today we find much more open-mindedness 
concerning the importance of literary tech- 
nique, but even they do not accept it as a 
necessary discipline which it is accepted for 





* See preface and two introductions of my “Nar- 
rative Technique.” 
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in other arts, and they refuse to formulate 
any of its basic principles. Their advice in 
general is that the writer must “work out 
his own rules.” Even so, most learning 
writers are influenced not by the younger 
but by the older moderns whom they read 
a decade ago and whose books on literary sub- 
jects are still on their library shelves. Among 
those on this long list of editors, critics 
and teachers who are dominated by their 
hatred of the commercial short story are H. 
L. Mencken, Henry Goodman, Edward J. 
O’Brien, Ludwig Lewisohn, and William Mc- 
Fee. .Mr. Mencken, when himself an editor, 
argued heatedly that there were no rules for 
fiction writing; that in fact, there were only 
three rules, but the rules he gave were not 
rules but principles and were applicable only 
to certain kinds of stories. Henry Good- 
man, in opening his volume on “Creating the 
Short Story,” states that “the rules of tech- 
nique” are mechanical, easy to teach and 
dangerous because they do not take into con- 
sideration the “personality of the writer.” 
Edward J. O’Brien falls into the same con- 
fusion: “Learn the rules of the craft, but 
you must modify or even break them for 
there is always a human margin outside the 
area of technique which makes all the differ- 
ence between excellent and mediocre results.” 
As if technique concerned anything except 
specifically the human factor in writing! And 
when Mr. O’Brien makes a book of the world’s 
greatest short stories, he selects narratives 
all of which, without exception, observe tech- 
nical ideals, the ideals observed by all good 
story writers, ideals that will never be 
“broken” as lomg as human nature remains 
what it is. Mr. Lewisohn insists that artistic 
technique is a set of rules for playing a game 
but “neither life nor art is interesting or beau- 
tiful if, like games, it proceed according to 
fixed rules to a few poor, fore-known ends.” 

Any literary or editorial “rules” which 
like the rules of a game are arbitrary and 
imposed from without, may often be useful 
for the attainment of arbitrary ends, but 
where the end is not arbitrary, where it de- 
rives from the sense of fitness, of beauty, in 
the artist’s own mind and feelings, they are 
untrustworthy. “A short story should always 


begin with action” is one such rule. Another 
is: “Enliven your story with conversation.” 
A textbook rule under which most amateur 
writers suffer is: “Compress your short story 
into the shortest possible length.” Another 
is: “Never let the reader guess the outcome 
of your story,” and another: “The best view- 
point is the third person objective omniscient.” 
Practically all handbooks on fiction writing 
contain injunctions such as _ these, which 
apply only in certain limited cases. For the 
writer with artistic yearnings, the blind ob- 
servance of such rules may well be ruinous. 

Principles have the same importance in 
creative writing as in painting and music. 
Inventions which observe sound basic prin- 
ciples of narrative produce sound art while 
rule-of-thumb inventions result in either a 
very shoddy, always false art or indeed in no 
art at all. Good stories are thus ‘technical’ 
stories no matter what consecrated critics may 
protest. 


2. Sisters of the Mystic Circle: These 
oracles believe that there is such a thing as 
technique but they refuse to define it and 
advise against it. They are sure that, what- 
ever technique is, it is dangerous and should 
not be studied. Form and technique take 
care of themselves, if you have something 
to say, which may be true enough, but they 
add that you mustn’t at your peril try to 
separate form from substance in order to ar- 
rive at general principles. They have heard 
that form follows function and they can’t 
deny that function exists, but as for form— 
the hell with it. 


To this inspirational school belong, among 
many others, William McFee and George 
Moore, who refer to writing as a “holy mys- 
tery” and the ability to produce it as “dictated 
from above” and McFee adds: “We can teach 
very little but we can inspire . . . the sense 
of form can be derived only from the acquired 
memories of endless reading.” 

The first of these statements offers doubt- 
ful advice; the second is wholly unsound psy- 
chology. If by “inspire” is meant induce 
the novice to commit himself to paper when 
he doesn’t want to or fill him with some kind 
of spiritual juice to keep him going, the ad- 
vice is futile. As for capturing a sound tech- 
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nique from the vague memories of much 
absent-minded reading: this is the process of 
unconscious imitation and the chances are 
exceedingly good that mannerisms, style and 
superficial details alone will be imitated. Form 
may be learned only by a comparative study 
of models for the general principles under- 
lying all good work. Mr. McFee doesn’t 
seem to realize that the most stubborn, baffling 
foes of nine in ten literary students are these 
very memories acquired from endless read- 
ing and that for most writers with something 
to say the pay-off comes only when they turn 
from books to life. Mr. McFee himself never 
captured either the charm or technique of his 
own stories from the pages of the masters. 

For the most harmful, because the most 
ardently expressed, doctrines of literary mysti- 
cism I return to Ludwig Lewisohn. In his 
“The Creative Life” we read about “the fal- 
lacy of technique.” The high crime of tech- 
nique, runs this consecrated argument, is that 
it aims to make art “effective.” Yet the au- 
thor elsewhere in this volume states, with 
his usual stylistic flourish, that “the greatest 
art has always sought to lessen the evils that 
are under the sun!” Art should reform but 
should not be effective ! 

3. The Amateur Insurgents: These com- 
rades completely ignore the fact and mean- 
ing of technique and yet revolt against it, dis- 
card it along with grammar, rhetoric, punctu- 
ation and, in some cases, words themselves! 


The mouthpiece of these insurgents for 
some years has been the irregularly-appearing 
publication, transition, published and edited 
by Eugene Jolas. Mr. Jolas, after suppressing 
his magazine “when it threatened to become 
a mercantile success,” wrote an “Epilogue” 
explaining its purposes which was published 
in The American Mercury. In this paper 
we discover that this group of revolutionists, 
“making literature with revolvers in their 
pockets,” are satisfied that “the short story 
as conceived today will soon be a dead form 
and that the novel will be broken up.” They 
took no chance of any evil heritage of the 
past. 

A truly heroic literary program! Mr. Jo- 
las’s industry as a publisher, the cafe vigils 
of these defiant young mystics, and even 
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their theories, are not without profit to con- 
temporary letters. Some of the work pub- 
lished, notably that of James Joyce, has, in 
book form, opened new literary highways. 

I term these reformers insurgent amateurs 
because most of them pursue a completely in- 
dividualistic non-social program. They write, 
or rather wrote, not to please others, but 
solely to let off steam. “Tout ce que l artiste 
crache, c’est Vart,” claims one of them. (All 
that an artist spits!) What purpose in writ- 
ing a man shall follow is certainly his own 
affair, but art is communication or there is 
no use talking about it. When you announce, 
as Mr. Jolas does, that your purpose is de- 
liberately to discover “mystery” and the “fabu- 
lous” in Freudian symbols (sex, fabulous!) 
your investigation, it seems to me, is out on 
a limb. It all seems very immature; it savors 
very much of the play of children covering 
themselves with sheets and turning out the 
lights to scare themselves withal. 


If these conceptions of technique are false 
and, if as I stated at the beginning of this 
talk, they prevent the student’s facing his 
most important tasks, what is the true concep- 
tion? A complete answer cannot be inserted 
into these pages devoted to literary approaches 
rather than to instruction, but a few founda- 
tion facts are offered. 


What is needed above all is a sharp sense 
of the problems faced by the creator as dis- 
tinguished from those of the reader or critic. 
We must see fiction as a craft. Such an ap- 
proach was given us two thousand years ago 
by Plato. In his Dialogues he speaks of the 
problems of the artist as “ta pragmata tech- 
nica” or “the affairs of craftsmanship.” 
Technique, he explained, is the craftsmanship 
imposed upon an artist by the presence of 
two things, specific material and a purpose in 
the performer. Technique, he made it clear, 
simply cannot be removed from any act of 
creation involving material and a purpose. It 
is actively present, whether you are aware of 
it or not. 


How may we work out for ourselves a good 
method, a method which is not mechanical, 
which allows of the utmost in individual ex- 
pressiveness and which at the same time will 
illuminate all our strivings for effectiveness? 
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Plato’s axiom about the craft side of art 
outlines the task. Materials and purpose! 
We must try to understand the substance we 
manipulate and we must be aware of the end 
to which we manipulate and how that end 
may be attained. With the hope that I may 
enlist the intelligent, ambitious reader’s en- 
thusiasm for this clarifying attack on his main 
problems of learning, I ask him to consider 
very briefly these two problems: materials and 
a purpose. 

First, the subtler of the two problems: 
purpose. Most students of fiction are familiar 
with the famous essay on “The Philosophy 
of Composition” by Edgar Allan Poe which 
was printed a century ago in Graham’s Mag- 
azine and is often included in collections of 
this early master’s works. The principle (not 
the rule) of the unified impression of a short 
story was there for the first time laid down. 
No one has ever questioned the soundness of 
this principle, all good story writers observe 
it, and yet very few writers, successful as 
well as unsuccessful, could tell you the reason 
for it. Observance of the principle is learned 
generally only after years of painful trial- 
and-error, hit-and-miss failures; yet the prin- 
ciple as a principle can be learned thoroughly 
in a few hours’ study and experimentation. 
For a lucid statement of this one principle 
and a few extraordinary demonstrations of 
its validity we have Poe to thank. Practically 
all the psychological research on the laws of 
attention, feeling and emotion upon which 
Poe’s formulation is based has been done 
since Poe’s day but his formulation as far as 
it goes is absolutely sound. All students of 
elementary psychology are familiar with the 
simple experiment of the dots on the textbook 
page which on being steadily observed seem 
to arrange themselves automatically into dif- 
ferent patterns every few seconds. Here in 
the most elementary form we see in operation 
one of the basic tendencies of the mind to 
demand variety within unity. The story writer, 
when he performs well, satisfies this tendency 
in his successive episodes. How may he pro- 
vide unity without risking monotony? How 
may he attain variety without chaos or loss 
of esthetic cohesiveness? Vastly important 
to him are the answers to such questions and 


in a study of the psychological laws involved 
in his work he will find them. 


The second major problem of technique is 
understanding the writer’s materials. Most 
students of this subject are surprised to learn 
that they work with materials at all! That 
the sculptor works with clay and stone, the 
painter with pigments, the musical composer 
with vibrations, they are well enough aware, 
but the fictionist! He simply tells “what 
happened” or “might happen” and that is life 
and in what sense is life material? The truth 
is that the writer doesn’t handle life. The 
mother with her baby handles life; the writer 
handles only the human conduct of which 
life is composed; his task with these ma- 
terials of conduct is to give an illusion of life 
to his readers. 


The study of materials becomes the study of 
conduct. Heretofore the pursuit of this study 
by teacher and pupil has been handicapped or 
rendered too dull to be sustained because of 
a confusion in the teacher’s mind between 
materials and tools. The teacher, because his 
(more often her) own training has been en- 
tirely in the science of language rather than 
of conduct, confines his instruction, even in 
classes in narrative, to grammar, rhetoric, 
spelling, etymology, style. It is as if the 
instructor of painting spent all his time dis- 
cussing the uses of turpentine, varnish, lin- 
seed oil, flat, round, long, soft and thick 
brushes and brush strokes and the use of the 
maul stick and the palette, venturing no com- 
ment on the properties of light and color and 
the principles of perspective and the founda- 
tions of human anatomy, the physical indexes 
of character and the like. The materials of 
fiction are instincts, habit patterns, impulses, 
dreams, passions, pathological inhibitions, feel- 
ing states, hysterias, reflexes, emotions. 

I do not intend this criticism of typical col- 
lege instruction in fiction to be a reflection 
upon the teacher’s sincerity or intelligence. 
I have talked with many of them, substituted 
for them with their upper-class groups in 
creative writing and find them deeply in- 
terested in adopting or experimenting with 
any approach which will be a beginning of 
the professional training their pupils seek. 
None of them I think would differ with my 





exposition of the problems they face. The 
whole trouble is that it takes many years to 
elaborate sound methods of instruction in anv 
art or any profession. 

Understanding the writer’s materials offers 
three fascinating problems: classification, se- 
lection and intensification. All literary ma- 
terials, all ideas, that is, concern either peo- 
ple, predicaments, and places, or ideas about 
people, predicaments or places. Four cate- 
gories or combinations into which all a writer’s 
story ideas may be distributed! These cate- 
gories are in all stories, all art, all of life 
itself. When the student faces his problems 
of selection and manipulation he does so bear- 
ing in mind always his purpose which he is 
taught to identify sharply and to name. If 
he has before him materials and purpose, and 
fully understands them, the rest is practice 
until dexterity is won. Such is an irreducibly 
brief statement of the problem of censcious, 
deliberate fashioning of life into suitable pat- 
terns or plots. 


I think I know why technique is the hob- 
goblin in so many literary adventures. An 


amazing number of learners, for one thing, 
grimly cling to the notion that art should 
copy nature or life. These writers who scorn 
the literalness of the photograph yet imagine 
themselves cameras! To them what is “true 
to life” is true to art and with this home- 
made esthetic theory they excuse their grace- 


less imitations. The truth is that all art is 
intelligent exaggeration. 

Another objection, less frequently expressed 
but, I suspect, often the cause of puzzlement, 
is that in the long history of creative literature 
some pretty robust reputations have been 
earned and a few libraries full of classics 
have been turned out without this systematic 
understanding of technique for which I plead. 
If Homer, Dante, Chaucer and Shakespeare 
could get along without it, it would not seem 
to be exactly indispensable. One answer to 
this is that these immortal gentlemen didn’t 
get along without it. They not only took the 
trouble to master the literary forms and de- 
vices of their predecessors, they helped them- 
selves to them frequently without troubling 
much to change or improve on them! The 
great merit of their work, its demonstration 
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of genius, lay chiefly in pouring new subject 
matter into the old molds. 

You who hear me, a teacher, argue the im- 
portance of craft consciousness for the learner, 
are troubled perhaps because some of the 
authors praised by the book reviewers, who 
should really know, do not agree with me. 
I myself have listened to these disagreements. 
Most successful authors prefer to have you 
believe that their works are more immaculately 
conceived. Even when, with a little pushing, 
they agree to discuss methods they are gen- 
erally at a loss because what they know they 
have learned about technique has become un- 
conscious, which is as it should be. 

Literary technique isn’t rules or a profana- 
tion of the “divine fire” or a barnacle of 
formula on the literary ship. Technique 
isn’t even “plot” as that word is generally 
used. Writers and editors sometimes, com- 
ing upon a charmingly written tale with a 
minimum of artificiality in the arrangement 
of events, exclaim gleefully: “Now there’s 
a story everybody likes and it has no plot at 
all!” Invariably examination reveals that the 
narrative had simply a good plot managed 
with some subtlety. With most people a story 
or novel has no plot unless it is a bad one; 
they haven’t learned that a good plot is one 
which is so perfectly suited to the author’s 
purpose that it doesn’t show. 

“If you put technique before feeling, your 
writing will lack life,’ is a warning often 
given by practicing authors. Another is: “If 
you spend too much time at techniques you 
are apt to exaggerate the mechanisms.” Still 
another is: “The frame of the house isn’t 
everything.” According to the old (first) 
handbooks on story writing, writing a story 
means putting flesh on the skeleton which 
is the plot. All these notions are pre-psycho- 
logical, unscientific, inartistic; they are neither 
modern nor classical; they’re just pedagogical 
pot-shots at an elusive bird. 

The mastery of technique enables one to 
see sharply the difference between those ele- 
ments in narrative that are based on human 
nature and the variations of these basic ap- 
peals that make possible all the qualities of 
originality, power and charm. Literary forms 

(Continued on Page 392) 





We Call It Lagniappe 


by GWEN BRISTOW 


ERE in Louisiana we have a word 
H for that extra value that is given 

a novel by its being written with an 
interesting historical background. We call it 
lagniappe. 

Pronounced lan-yap, accent on the last 
syllable; it’s a Creole word meaning some- 
thing else thrown in for good measure after 
you’ve got the essentials. We go to the old 
French market in New Orleans and buy a 
dozen oranges, and when the market-woman 
puts them into the bag she reaches up to the 
bunch of bananas hanging over her stall, plucks 
off a couple and drops them in too. “For 
lagniappe,” she says. 


In a historical novel, as in every other sort 
of novel, the essential requirement is a good 
story. The historical background is lagniappe. 


Of course the background adds color, rich- 
ness and charm. Good characters set against 
interesting circumstances gain in interest. But 
it has to remain background. The minute it 
becomes so obvious that you can’t see the peo- 
ple for the stage-setting, at that very minute 
your reader begins to notice that it’s past his 
bedtime and wonder what he was sitting up 
for anyway. 


The idea is simply this. If you’re interested 
in a particular person you’re interested in any- 
thing that happens to him. This is why when 
you read the morning paper you'll skip an ac- 
count of how a thousand Japanese were killed 
in an earthquake to read an account of how 
the man who has a desk next to yours at the 
office bruised his shins in an automobile col- 
lision. This is also why, if we can get our 
readers interested in the people we’re writing 
about anything they do becomes interesting. 
But of course if the man from the office had 
gone up to the stratosphere in a balloon this 
would be more interesting than if he’d merely 
bruised his shins— and this is where a fas- 
cinating historical period becomes valuable, be- 
cause it gives us a chance to have such fas- 
cinating things happen to the people in the 
story. But it’s not the period that’s fascinat- 


ing, it’s the people these things happen to. 
By the time a schoolboy is ten years old he 
finds nothing startling in the fact the Columbus 
discovered America, but if a story is given 
him in which one of Columbus’ sailors is made 
as real as somebody he knows, the account of 
how he happened to ship on the Santa Maria 
and what happened to him on the way to 
America can make schoolboys and grownups 
sit up nights and keep waiting lists at the cir- 
culating library. 

Given this understanding, then, there’s just 
one way to set about writing a historical novel. 
This is to soak yourself so utterly in the period 
that you know about ten times as much about 
it as you'll ever need to put into your story. 
You go up to the library and read every mortal 
thing you can find on your subject, till your 
eyes begin to flutter, you have pains in the 
back of your neck and your fingers ache from 
taking notes. Good modern histories are the 
starting-place, but don’t stop with them. Once 
you have a general idea of the period, with 
names and dates set down for reference, put 
the modern histories back on the shelves and 
leave them there. It’s time to find out what 
the folks of that period wrote about them- 
selves. 

For modern histories are all hindsighted. 
They emphasize what the course of later his- 
tory has shown to be important. What the 
people who were actually living through world- 
shaking events thought about them was in 
most cases very different from what the mod- 
ern world thinks about them. If you are 
writing about a period of which newspapers 
and magazines are in existence, read them. 
Read them until you’ve forgotten what you, 
as a modern person, know about these events, 
and you can see that old world as it was when 
it was the modern world. For the people who 
were living then were very modern in their 
own opinion, and they were just as bright and 
clever as we are, but the long-seeing eye that 
could place the events reported in the morning 
paper in their proper place in world history 
was just as rare as it is today. 
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If you will steep your mind in contemporary 
documents you'll begin pretty soon to see your 
period as it was. You'll observe that in the 
summer of 1914 one of America’s outstanding 
newspapers put Austria’s ultimatum to Servia 
on page 17. One of the leading American 
magazines, in its current events department in 
1857, gave one paragraph to the Dred Scott 
Decision and two columns to a debate in the 
Senate on a bill that nobody today ever heard 
of. The well-dressed ladies of the middle 
nineteenth century laced their waists to sui- 
cidal slimness, but they wore flat heels to their 
shoes, and writers in fashion magazines of 
that era are as sarcastic about the high heels 
their grandmothers used to wear as our mag- 
azines are about the corsets our grandmothers 
used to wear. 


When you know your period till you can 
visualize it as well as if you were remember- 
ing it out of your own experience, if it is 
humanly possible visit the place you are going 
to write about. It’s a lot safer to write about 
the place you are living in or one you already 
know by heart, because readers take an unholy 
joy in catching you if you have flowers bloom- 
ing at the wrong season or the summer days 
longer than they actually are. In the place 
you are writing about, walk around and look 
at it till you can see it as it was. Put the 
details of living you already know about into 
this town, along these streets, by this river, 
till you can see it as it looked to the people 
in your story. 

About this time you start writing. You 
write as much as you want, with all the back- 
ground details that seem important or in- 
teresting. Then you take your blue-pencil and 
prepare for a surgical operation more agoniz- 
ing than anything the doctors can ever do to 
you. You cut out every single detail of period 
background that does not clarify a character 
or further the action of your story. 

If you can do this without torment you're 
superhuman. The stuff is so interesting and 
you worked so hard to get it. Well, of course 
it’s interesting to you or you wouldn’t have 
written about it. And of course you worked 
hard to get it—you knew when you started 
that this writing business was no bed of roses, 
or if you didn’t you’ve found out by now. But 
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that reader you want to keep up all night be- 
cause he can’t lay your book down, he doesn’t 
care whether you took ten years to write 
this yarn or whether you dashed it off in a 
month. He wants to be entertained, and if 
you start giving him unnecessary essays on 
period customs he won’t be entertained, be- 
cause when he chose a novel he did it because 
he wanted to read a story. If he’d primarily 
wanted information he’d be sitting up with 
the encyclopedia. And the state of mind with 
which one approaches a story and that with 
which one approaches the encyclopedia are 
very different. 


So, you’ve got to take it out if it doesn’t 
carry the story along. Maybe you'll take out 
too much, though you probably won’t. But 
even if you do, it’s better to leave the reader 
wanting more than to leave him wanting less, 
because if he wants more he'll read to the end 
and if he wants less he’ll quit in the middle and 
tell his friends your book is a great bore. 


’ 


My own book, “Deep Summer,” is a story 
of colonial Louisiana in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century and the first decade of 
the nineteenth. It is a period about which so 
little is generally known that I went after 
the material with a sense of wondering dis- 
covery, proud as an explorer of every new fact. 
But when I wrote the book I found it was 
spattered with little essays that would have 
been fine in a book called “Life and Customs 
in Colonial Louisiana” but had no mortal con- 
nection with what was happening to the men 
and women of the story. Clearing out those 
essays was about as trying as cutting off my 
thumbs to make my hands fit a new pair of 
gloves, but the effect was that of getting rid 
of a lot of rubbish. 


That brings us back to where we started. 
Historical background is valuable lagniappe to 
a story, but it has to be entertaining and it 
has to be authentic. No matter how obscure 
the period, if you cheat because you think 
nobody knows about it anyway, you'll be ap- 
palled at the number of readers who do know 
and who are very happy to tell you. And no 
matter how good it is, it’s not a bad idea to 
remember that even when the diamond-cutters 
were dealing with the Koh-i-noor they polished 
it down to half its weight. 





The Absence of Spirit in American Letters 
by WILLIAM SAROYAN 


for a short visit in 1935 how good- 

humored and high-spirited the people of 
America are in comparison with the people 
of the countries I visited: England, France, 
and Russia. Not knowing any French or 
Russian may have made it impossible for me 
to learn about some of the subtler comic or 
gay qualities of the French and Russian minds, 
but it didn’t stop me from finding out a few 
things about their style of behavior, which in 
France I found dignified and stolid in the 
country and in Paris pseudo-dramatic and 
genuinely pompous. 

The Russian style of behavior I found— 
in spite of the alleged effervescent effect of 
Marxism on people—dull, doltish, slow, day- 
dreamy, sad, and philosophic, the same I sup- 
pose as it was in the days of the writers Chekov 
and Andreyev. 

Nowhere in France or Russia did I ever 
hear any good strong street laughter. All 
over Russia I asked employees of the In- 
tourist Travel Bureau if the country hadn’t 
any jokes that the people invented and liked 
to tell one another. Nobody seemed to under- 
stand what I was asking, or why. In my own 
little country, Armenia, there was no end of 
funny story-telling and all over the city of 
Erivan, the capital of Armenia, I heard the 
same kind of loud healthy laughter that I heard 
as a boy in my home town, Fresno, California. 
Many of the stories were critical of Com- 
munism, too. The Armenians knew Com- 
munism and Stalin had come to stay, they 
didn’t mind especially, and they joked about 
both, and about themselves, too. 

I knew English, however, but it didn’t help 
the British a great deal. I mean I never ran 
pell-mell into so many spiritless but polite 
people in all my life, including the people of 
the streets of London. The people of the 
countries of Europe I visited just naturally 
seemed to be in no mood for comedy. They 
just naturally seemed backward. I say back- 
ward because I believe only an undeveloped 
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people are capable of staying alive without 
finding it desirable or inevitable to have fun 
about it. Such people are either naturally 
backward or naturally tired. I mean inwardly. 
Undernourishment could never be named as 
the cause of the sullenness and lack of spirit 
I saw because I have found some of the most 
undernourished people in America the funniest 
and liveliest I have ever met. 

Horse-play, spoofing, practical joking, act- 
ing goofy, and general all-around high-spirit- 
edness are typically American characteristics. 
Some of this energy has come out of a number 
of the races which have faced life, as the 
saying is, in this country. We have, for in- 
stance, the slow-moving, slow-talking, lazy, 
sleep-loving folk-lore Negro, employed or un- 
employed, as Stepin Fetchit of the screen. 
The flashy, syncopating, Harlem dandy, crazy 
about being alive, as Duke Ellington. The 
real but essentially folk-lore religious comedian, 
Father Divine. The dancing critic and phil- 
osopher, Bill Robinson. And of course many 
others, such as the old team, Moran and 
Mack, the long-popular Amos and Andy, and 
the early black-face singers and comedians, 
Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, and others. White 
men, but comical out of the energy of the 
colored race in America. 

Then there are the folk-lore American Jews, 
male and female, Fanny Brice, Lou Holtz, 
and Walter Winchell’s Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
foofsky. 

There is that great mispronouncer of big 
words, the American-Greek sport, as George 
Givot. 

There are the Irish cops and detectives of 
pictures. The funny Chinese and Japanese 
cooks and houseboys. The Mad Russians. 
The temperamental Italians, Henry Armetta 
and others. The Spanish and South Ameri- 
can lovers who threaten to kill themselves all 
the time, Louis Alberni, and others. The Ger- 
man stuttering, mealy-mouthed Herman Bing. 
The British men’s men, Arthur Treacher and 
Eric Blore. 
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Most important of all, though, we have that 
great tribe of funny men, whose comedy, with 
only one or two exceptions, is typically Ameri- 
can. Most universal of these, of course, is 
Charlie Chaplin. Most native is the heavy- 
drinking, soft-hearted, eloquent W. C. Fields, 
followed by the youthful, witty, easy-going 
Bing Crosby, the typical American naive and 
ambitious boy Joe E. Brown, the plain-spoken 
mountaineer Bob (Bazooka) Burns with his 
famous relatives, the eager small-town boy 
Harold Lloyd, and the acrobatic anarchists 
the Marx Brothers. 


I am mentioning only those funny men who 
happen to come to mind as I write. There 
are dozens of others. On the air there is Jack 
Benny, Joe Cook, Bert Lahr, Fred Allen, Ed 
Wynn, and the wise-cracking orchestra leaders, 
such as Ben Bernie, Rudy Vallee, and others. 


There is that new American, Charlie Mc- 
Carthy; a ventriloquist’s dummy created by 
Edgar Bergen. 


But these are the professionals and while 
they are the product of our national liveliness 
and love of fun, it is the national liveliness it- 
self that I am interested in at the moment, in 
relation especially to recent American letters 
where, unfortunately, it doesn’t seem to have 
penetrated to any noticeable degree. We have 
among our natural and actual comedians those 
comical and cocksure baseball players whom 
the late Ring Lardner wrote about so success- 
fully. There is Dizzy Dean. In the field 
of boxing there was that greatest and most 
likeable of all clowns, if not so great fighter, 
Max Baer. We have dozens of crazy news- 
papermen. For too brief a time we had the 
magnificently American boy who’d made the 
grade in spite of lack of education, Huey Long. 
We also had the essentially good, if slightly 
ill, Congressman Zioncheck for a short while. 
All over the country, in every small town, we 
have still the inventors of folk-lore, the joke- 
tellers. 


As a people we are responsible for the crea- 
tion of the newspaper comic strip, the movie 
cartoon, Mickey Mouse, Popeye, and many 
others. We have the finest gay magazines in 
the world: the New Yorker, with its expert 
and deadly humorist illustrators; Esquire, 
Ballyhoo, and many others. 
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American newspapers, magazines, moving 
pictures, newsreels, popular songs, the radio, 
and in fact every medium of expression and 
communication, except what I think is called 
belles lettres, or literature, have been influenced, 
and wholesomely, by the native American spirit. 

Serious writers, or what we call serious 
writers, on the other hand, for some inexplicable 
reason, have remained in spite of all this high- 
spiritedness essentially dull and humorless. 
Their books are not easy to read, and more 
often than not are downright unpleasant to 
read. They seem to be unaware of the out- 
standing characteristic of our time and the 
people of our time and place. 


Why is this so? I am not suggesting that 
any great writer or any writer who hopes to 
develop into a great writer should make a fool 
of himself by trying to be funny in the manner 
in which he writes. That very often happens 
anyway, but not from an impulse to be funny, 
but more often from an impulse to be pro- 
found. And as far as I can tell it is as absurd 
to try, consciously, to be profound as it is to 
try to be funny. What I can’t understand is 
how it’s happened that none of this liveliness 
has entered into native writing. The prole- 
tarians especially, who profess to be closest to 
the people, are utterly uninfluenced by the 
natural liveliness of them. The only thing 
they seem able to record is the occasional 
peevishness of some of the duller people, as 
well as of themselves. 


We have, of course, two or three first-rate 
comical writers, but that’s another thing. I’m 
talking about the gaiety of the people having 
an effect on the works of our so-called serious 
men. We have Robert Benchley, Frank Sulli- 
van, S. J. Perelman, and James Thurber of 
course, but these men only occasionally do a 
piece which is both great prose, great writing, 
and good comedy. Thurber, in his stories, is 
most successful. But what about the mob 
of novelists who, in theory, are supposed to be 
collectively American literature? 


I could name names, but I won't. I can 
save time by naming those few writers who 
are both (at least tentatively) first-rate writers, 
and not altogether without humor. Ernest 
Hemingway gets the native feeling for comedy 
perhaps more often than any of the others. 
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John Dos Passos gets something typically 
native and comical now and then, and is him- 
self, in technique, occasionally comical, as in 
his use of phrases from once popular Ameri- 
can songs. Thomas Wolfe comes through 
with a lucky and usually roaring bit of farce 
every now and then. There may be a small 
amount of comedy in the dullest of books, but 
that is neither here nor there. The dullest man 
in the world can’t stay that way forever. I 
can think of no other writers who are con- 
sidered first-rate, if not great, who have any 
of this genuine American liveliness. 

The poets are all either neurotic or ex- 


Consider the 


cessively dull, with the possible exception of 
Wallace Stevens, in some of his poems. 

As for the American critics, they’re dopes. 
They are dull and pompous middle-aged young 
men who’ve never forgotten how brilliant and 
wise they are. 


To my way of thinking this state of affairs 
in American letters is unnatural, and it is my 
theory that no literature can ever amount to 
anything until it learns not to be unnatural. 
I hope someone more competent than my- 
self will take up the matter from this point 
and raise a little hell, just for the fun of it. 


Mystery Story 


by GEORGE HARMON COXE 


P AN HE appeal of mystery is almost uni- 
versal; largely, I suppose, because 
the elements that make for mystery 

—crime, intrigue, violence, love, hate—are as 

old as time, and, in the present day, get more 

publicity than ever before, due to our news- 
papers. 

True, many people do not like, and will 
not read a detective story. Ask such a per- 
son if he likes a mystery and the chances are 
he will say no. However, if we could analyze 
and cross examine our victim I believe we'd 
find that what he really means is that he doesn’t 
like a straight detective or mystery story, but 
that he often reads and enjoys a romance, or 
an adventure, or a western story with some 
mystery background. Technically, any story 
with a fair percentage of the mystery in- 
gredient can be called a mystery—and in the 
case of books will often be found on the mys- 
tery counter whether that is what you had in 
mind when you wrote it or not. 

I know personally perhaps thirty to forty 
writers—with varying degrees of ability and 
success to their credit—but of all this num- 
ber only one could be called a writer of mys- 
tery or detective stories. The balance have 
never tried to write a mystery of any sort. 

In discussing the mystery story with such 
writers, I generally find that the subject is 
dismissed on two counts: that the field is 
limited; and that only those with special 


equipment and peculiarly warped mental 
processes can do such stories. 

All right, let’s consider the market. If we 
use the term broadly—and I think we should 
—we’ll find that the mystery field has many 
subdivisions and offers a wider market, in all 


classes of magazines, than any other type of 
story except that perennial favorite of editors 
—young romance. 

In terms of volume, the pulps offer the 
greatest outlet for the mystery story. Many 
of these magazines are highly specialized in 


their demands. Some want chiefly horror 
stories, some want the weird and supernatural ; 
others like the more conventional stories where 
the central character is the detective, whether 
he be a policeman, reporter, private detective 
or some amateur. Some editors like the de- 
ductive story, or puzzle; others want action 
and plenty of it. Some like a little love in- 
terest mixed in with the plot, some like a gen- 
erous percentage of woman interest, some like 
their stories of the strictly he-man type. I 
believe that at the present time there are even 
those magazines which feature what, for want 
of a better term, I might call sex-detective 
stories. 

But the pulps are by no means the only 
magazines seeking mystery stories. If I can 
judge by what my agent and certain editors 
tell me, practically all of the better publica- 
tions are looking for stories with a detective 





or mystery background. I read not long ago 
that even the staid Atlantic had finally suc- 
cumbed and printed a detective story. 

Naturally there is a marked difference in 
a detective story suitable for Detective Fiction 
Weekly and one that would please the editors 
of the Post; nor could one sell a Black Mask 
story to McCalls. Yet these big circulation 
magazines buy detective and mystery stories 
just as surely as do the pulps. The only reason 
they don’t publish more mysteries is that the 
supply of well developed and well written 
stories of this type is not to be had. 

The pulp magazines want plot, menace, 
suspense, action; the larger magazines want 
the same things but in a different degree. 
Added to these things the successful “slick” 
paper mystery must have more character work 
and some woman interest—how much depends 
on the story and the market. 

A woman’s magazine demands a well inte- 
grated love story to step along with the mys- 
tery; the general interest magazines will use 
less love, but they want some (very often an 
artificial interest created by the market-wise 
author. ) 


You don’t have to take my word on this. 
After all, I’m not exactly an authority on 
the mystery story and I’m certainly not a stu- 
dent who has devoted much time to research. 
Just get some of the bigger magazines—The 
Post, Colliers, American, Ladies Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping. IVll wager you can’t 
pick up three issues without finding one or 
more shorts or a serial that could be honestly 
termed a mystery. 


Suppose you grant that there is a wider 
market for this sort of story than you had 
believed. What about the equipment necessary 
to write mysteries? 

If you intend to write deductive stories 
where the whole plot is a puzzle to be figured 
out before you get the guilty party, then I 
admit that you will do better if you have 
a mind that is fairly analytical. If you’re go- 
ing to do stories with a great deal of police 
background you should know something of 
police procedure and methods to give your 
story what, in my opinion, is an essential of 
the modern detective story—credibility. 

I feel sure that many writers noted for 
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their detective and mystery stories do have a 
definite feel or knack for this sort of thing. 
Edgar Wallace, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Dash- 
iell Hammett, Agatha Christie are some that 
come to mind immediately. Yet although all 
are detective story writers there is a tremendous 
difference in their material and presentation. 

Wallace wrote primarily stories of action 
—some of them with little or no mystery. 
Oppenheim’s stories have, in the main, been 
stories of intrigue against a Continental back- 
ground, and his characters have invariably 
been in the upper fringes of society. Ham- 
mett, on the other hand, writes with a peculiar 
realism definitely his own. I doubt if he could 
write an Oppenheim or Christie story, and I 
have an idea that Oppenheim would make 
an unsaleable mess if he had to work with 
Hammett characters and plot. 


But writers such as these, and dozens of 
others majoring in mystery do not begin to 
cover the field. Consider some other well 
known writers of commercial fiction. Irvin 
Cobb is classified as a humorist, yet he has 
written some excellent mysteries. So has 
Octavus Roy Cohen; so has Ben Ames Wil- 
liams—and I doubt if they consider themselves 
mystery story writers. If J. P. Marquand 
published any mystery stories previous to his 
creation of Mr. Moto in the pages of The Post 
I never read them; yet should you ask the 
average reader of magazines what Marquand 
writes it’s an even money bet he’ll say, “De- 
tective stories.” 


The list of writers such as these, who write 
an occasional mystery or a romance with a 
mystery background, is almost endless. Yet 
I’m sure that such writers will deny that they 
have any special equipment for the mystery 
story. 

In my own case—if I may be personal— 
I’m quite sure that my only equipment for 
writing detective stories is something of a 
newspaper background plus an interest in 
crime. I haven’t any library on criminals or 
criminal cases, I don’t know anything about 
secret poisons, nor am I particularly interested 
in new and ingenious ways of killing people. 
Maybe I should learn more about this busi- 
ness of killing, because I know that lots of 
readers are interested in secret panels, dead 
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men in sealed rooms and knives that strike 
mysteriously from cunningly contrived re- 
cesses. 

But since there are plenty of writers to sat- 
isfy this sort of reader I can muddle along with 
just ordinary characters, kill them with a gun 
—or whatever way is handiest and plausible— 
and then see what happens to my characters. 
The reason for this is that I don’t write the 
deductive type of story, as such. Naturally 
I like to keep the reader guessing if I can; 
what is more important to me is this: should 
my reader guess the solution on page 100, I 
want to have a story that will keep him in- 
terested to find out why—and what effect the 
crime and the murderer will have on the rest 
of the characters. 


Reviewing briefly the three books of mine 
that Knopf ‘published I find that all of them 
grew from a very simple premise or idea. 
In none of the stories did I worry much about 
any technical aspect of the detective story; 
instead I put that time on my characters, and 
in trying to make the story plausible. 


In each of the books I used the same char- 
acter as a detective—a newspaper photographer. 
Once I visualized Kent Murdock and made 
him real to myself, I sought some sort of an 
idea as a starting point; then worked out a 
plot much the same way I do when I write 
any other kind of story. Someone had to 
be killed; after that plot was merely a matter 
of Who, Why, How. 

As a matter of fact, “Murder With Pic- 
tures” may have been a libel on the conven- 
tional detective story. In general, the story 
was that of a newspaper photographer who 
wanted to free himself from a wife who had 
separated from him but would not give him 
a divorce. How he accomplished this job—by 
solving a murder—was the real story. The 
incident from which the detective angle started 
was merely this: A lawyer with a criminal 
clientele needed money. To get a big fee, 
he secretly turned in a client to the police so 
that he could turn around and defend him, 
believing that he could get an acquittal. 

“The Barotique Mystery” started with less 
than this. One time when I was living on 
the island of St. Vincent, I spent a week-end 
at a small island about eighteen miles away, 


owned by a planter friend of mine. The only 
way to reach the place was by a small sail- 
boat, and once there I found that, except for 
native families who worked the estate, there 
were no other white people but our party. 
“This,” I told myself, “would be a good place 
for a murder.” I’m sure many of you have 
said the same thing at one time or another. 
Only I did something about it. 

The incident from which grew “The Camera 
Clue,” published in March, was suggested to 
me by a man in the publisher’s office. “Sup- 
pose,” he said, “that Murdock takes a picture 
which apparently is just a routine shot. Then 
suppose that a little later several people try 
to get that picture. Murdock doesn’t know 
why they want it; he’s sort of stubborn any- 
way—” 

“And when somebody gets tough about it,” 
I cut in, “he decides to find out what it’s all 
about.” It took me two or three weeks to 
find out what it was about but when I had 
it I was ready to write. Those of you in- 
terested enough to read the book might have 
a little fun trying to figure what you would 
have done with the same incident. Whatever 
you figure out I’m sure it will be different 
from my version—which is what makes this 
sort of writing interesting. 

I don’t know whether or not I’ve convinced 
anyone that there is a great market for mys- 
teries, and that one doesn’t need to be a crim- 
inologist to write one; I hope, however, that 
I have put across one thought. A writer may 
use as much or as little mystery in a mystery 
story as he wants—or is equipped to handle. 
But regardless of the amount of mystery used 
—whether the result is a deductive, one hun- 
dred percent story or a romance with a mild 
shot of mystery—there is a market for the 
yarn if it is reasonably well done. 


Personally, I believe that many writers who 
throw up their hands at the thought of writing 
a detective or mystery story could, with a little 
thought and application, write saleable yarns 
in this field. Those of you who are doing all 
right with your present stories do not have to 
experiment; but for those of you who have 
not yet hit your stride and are having trouble 
selling what you write—why not consider the 
mystery ? 





Pictorial Review -- Delineator 
by JOHN E. DREWRY 


ITH the May, 1937, issue Pictorial 

\ \) Review and Delineator appeared as 

a consolidated publication. Pictorial 
Review had acquired the Delineator. In this 
first number carrying the dual title were state- 
ments by both the Pictorial Review editors and 
the former publishers of the Delineator regard- 
ing the merger: 

“With this May, 1937, issue Pictorial Review adds 
to its own distinguished name the name of the longest- 
lived among women’s publications in America: 
Delineator,” commented the editors of Pictorial Re- 
view. “Thus this month we go forth to a million 
new .readers, who have loved Delineator, a few of 
whom have been its loyal followers since the day 
it was born, when Andrew Johnson was President 
of the United States, in 1868. A share of that love, 
and a measure of that loyalty, we shall strive earnestly 
to deserve. 

“No time could have been more precisely right 
for bringing about this natural and effective consoli- 
dation. For Pictorial Review, by itself, has achieved 
in the last twenty-four months one of the most re- 
markable circulation gains to be recorded in all its 
thirty-eight-year history; and since September of 
1936 still another 150,000 women have gone each 
month to the newsstands to ask for it by name. Thus, 
with two and a half million readers of its own, plus 
the readers of Delineator, Pictorial Review with this 
issue has the greatest circulation in the world among 
all women’s publications. 

“The Pictorial Review editorial program, which has 
met with such success and generous response, will 
be continued ; and to it will be added the more popular 
of Delineator features. 

“The first of these is that inspired and inspiring 
message which each month for many years has come 
from the pen of Celia Caroline Cole. 

“We are pleased that Pictorial Review has grown 
so large and developed so sturdily as to make possible 
its new, enormous acquisition. We are pleased this 
day to be in the hands of more women than any 
other publication in America. We are pleased—and 
we are humble.” 

The statement by the Butterick Company, former 
publishers, was largely in explanation of the future 
of the pattern service for which this company is so 
well known, and which, under its ownership, was an 
important feature of the Delineator. This statement 
read, in part: 

5 . The Butterick Company is glad to assure 
the Delineator family that the editorial guidance to 
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which it entrusts their future is an able and stimulat- 
ing one. 

“The magazine is merged; but the Butterick Com- 
pany will maintain independently and with even greater 
efficiency its famous fashion service. It will concen- 
trate upon the further expansion of its pattern busi- 
ness.” 

Less than three years prior to this merger 
of Pictorial Review and Delineator, Pictorial 
Review was acquired by William Randolph 
Hearst. At the time, Arthur Brisbane made 
the following comment in his famous syndi- 
cated “Today” column, (September 13, 1934) : 

“Magazine publishers and two million women that 
regularly buy and read the Pictorial Review will be 
interested to know that that important women’s 
periodical has been added to William Randolph 
Hearst’s list of magazines. 

“In buying the Pictorial Review the Hearst organi- 
zation also purchased the Pictorial Review Pattern 
Company and the Excella Patterns, subsidiaries of 
the magazine. 

“Needless to say, the group of two million families 
that now read the ladies’ Pictorial will be rapidly 
increased. Acquisition of this publication is highly 
gratifying to the Hearst organization. 

“Every sensible man knows that the most important 
and influential reader is the American woman. 

“What the American nation will be 30 years hence 
depends on what the mothers of the country are 
saying to their children today.” 

Upon the acquisition of the magazine by 
Hearst, Herbert R. Mayes became editor, 
succeeding Percy Waxman. Mr. Mayes had 
been previously editor of various trade pub- 
lications, including the American Druggist. 

The consolidated Pictorial Review-Delinea- 
tor is, as is usually the case in a merger, a 
continuation of the absorbing magazine, Pic- 
torial Review. A comparison of the May, 
1937, issue—the first of the consolidation— 
with the April numbers of the separate pub- 
lications, Pictorial Review and Delineator, 
emphasizes this point. 

From the standpoint of the prospective con- 
tributor, the contents of this magazine consist 
of one book-length novel, two serials, five short 
stories, three special articles, four fashion fea- 
tures, a dozen special service features, and 
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three poems. The editors say the magazine 
is always glad to discover new writers and 
gives every consideration to unsolicited manu- 
Good rates are paid for acceptable 


scripts. 
material. 
Two high points in a consideration of 
Pictorial Review are (1) its fiction, and (2) 
its awards to women who have made notable 
contributions to the civilization process. 


It was in 1908 that Arthur T. Vance, then 
editor of the magazine, tackled the problem 
of fiction in the women’s periodicals. At that 
time Pictorial Review was devoted mainly to 
fashions. Good writers then contributed 
chiefly to the general magazines. Mr. Vance 
discovered that it takes a lot of time and 
money to make a change, but evidence of his 
success is seen in the fact that Pictorial Review 
and other women’s magazines publish excellent 
fiction. Judging by the selections made by 
Edward J. O’Brien for his yearly anthology 
of best short stories, Pictorial Review ranks 
very high for its short stories. 


Indicative of the kind of material and au- 
thors published by Pictorial Review are some 
of the books which were first serialized in 
this magazine: “Hangman’s House” by Donn 
Byrne, “Glimpses of the Moon” by Edith 
Wharton, “Alice Adams” by Booth Tarking- 
ton (a Pulitzer prize winner), “Age of Inno- 
cence” by Edith Wharton (another Pulitzer 
prize winner }, “The Prairie Mother” by Arthur 
Stringer, “The Story of Julia Page” and “The 
Heart of Rachael” by Kathleen Norris, “The 
Sun Hawk” by Robert W. Chambers, “Twi- 
light Sleep” by Edith Wharton, “Brother 
Saul” by Donn Byrne, “The Unfathomed 
Lincoln” by Carl Sandburg, “Wild Geese” 
by Martha Ostenso, “The Crystal Cup” by 
Gertrude Atherton, “A Lifetime With Mark 
Twain” by Mary Lawton, “The Mother’s 
Recompense” by Edith Wharton, “A King in 
the Making” by Genevieve Parkhurst, “Blind 
Raftery” by Donn Byrne, “The Rover” by 
Joseph Conrad, “The Excitement Eaters” by 
Dorothy Speare, “Galusha the Magnificent,” 
“The Aristocratic Miss Brewster” by Joseph 
C. Lincoln, and “The Son of Man” by Emil 
Ludwig. 

For some years Pictorial Review made an 
annual award of $5,000 to the American wom- 


an who made the greatest contribution of the 
year to American culture. This was known 
as the Pictorial Review Achievement Award. 
Some of the recipients of this distinction and 
the reasons for their selection, as stated by one 
of the editors, follow: 

1923—Mrs. Edward MacDowell, whose colony at 
Peterboro, N. H., has enabled many of our most 
distinguished artists to do their best work in an 
environment away from the distraction of an inter- 
fering world. 

1924—Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, whose “moon- 
light schools” in the mountains of Tennessee and 
Kentucky have removed the blight of illiteracy from 
the lives of thousands of older men and women. 

1925—Miss Sara Graham-Mulhall, who received it 
for her efforts in fighting the traffic in narcotics. 

1926—Miss Eva Le Gallienne, who was recognized 
for her accomplishments in the Civic Repertory Thea- 
tre of New York, whereby the best drama, well di- 
rected and ably acted, has been brought within reach 
of even the poor. 

1927—Miss Martha Berry of Mt. Berry, Georgia, 
who founded and maintains the Berry Schools, making 
it possible for thousands of girls and boys in the 
rural districts of the South to receive an education 
which would otherwise have been denied them. 

1928—Dr. Florence Rena Sabin won the award for 
her distinctive contributions to pathological science. 

1929—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt won the award 
for her efforts in the interest of international peace 
and for her activities in securing for women a greater 
share in public life. 


1930—Miss Jane Addams won the award for found- 
ing Hull House in Chicago forty years ago as a 
refuge for the underprivileged and for her indefatigable 
work in the interests of international peace and for 
her welfare work throughout the United States. 


1931—Miss Helen Keller. 

Pictorial Review has resembled the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in that it has had a positive 
editorial program, somewhat crusading in 
spirit. This periodical was an early champion 
of the cause of women’s clubs. It claims to 
be the first woman’s magazine to come boldly 
out in favor of suffrage. 

Pictorial Review was established in 1899. 

The Delineator, which Pictorial Review has 
absorbed, began in 1868, and represents the 
merger of Ebenezer Butterick’s The Ladies’ 
Quarterly Review of Broadway Fashions and 
the Metropolitan Monthly. Both of these 
began in the 1860’s, the latter in 1868. This 
merger took place in 1875 when the name of 
the combined publication was changed to 
Delineator. 





Oscar Graeve, the last editor of the Delinea- 
tor before its absorption by Pictorial Review, 
has observed that “in the 62 years since its 
birth, Delineator has had a notable history 
and notable editors.” “It is difficult to imagine 
the dour and hard-hitting author of ‘An Amer- 
ican Tragedy’ as the editor of a woman’s mag- 
azine,” he continues. “Yet Theodore Dreiser 
was the editor of Delineator from 1907 to 
1910. Honore Willsie Morrow, famous now 
for her novels of American history, was a 
subsequent editor. And she was followed by 
the brilliant Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
super-journalist, friend of presidents, and now 
editor of This Week. 


“In the day of Causes, Delineator led the 
way with its Better Homes Campaign. 
Delineator also raised $100,000 to give Madame 
Curie her heart’s desire, which was a gram 
of radium to carry on her work in finding a 
cure for cancer. And the Child Rescue Cam- 
paign succeeded in placing for adoption 21,- 
000 children. 


“Although next to the oldest of women’s 
magazines, Delineator has always been amaz- 
ingly free of taboos and inhibitions. It has 
consistently reflected the changing tastes and 
standards of the modern woman and has been 
singularly indifferent to the criticisms of the 
rocking chair brigade. It was one of the first 
of the women’s magazines—if not the first— 
to accept cigarette advertising. During the 
darkest days of prohibition it caused a storm 
of protest by questioning the value of pro- 
hibition. And it brought upon itself the 
wrath of the conservative by publishing a 
laudatory article about Margaret Sanger, ad- 
vocate of birth control.” 


In April, 1935, Delineator decided to 


abandon the race for high mass circulations | 


and in order to emphasize that it wanted as 
its subscribers only those women who really 
wanted to read the magazine, it raised the 
price to 15 cents a copy. At the same time, 
editorially, Delineator, according to Mr. 
Graeve, “decided to be more ‘different’ than 
ever, more fearless, more highly keyed to 
the modern scene, the modern woman and 
her staccato mood. Everything in Delineator, 
it was decided, must be brief, brisk, concise.” 
As a result, long serials were abandoned, short 
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stories became more compact, and some of 
the articles occupied a page or less. 


During its long and distinguished career, 
Delineator was served by many outstanding 
experts and authors of renown. For example, 
Martha Van Rensselaer of the School of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, once edited the 
home making department. Angelo Patri, 
headmaster of New York’s Model School, 
conducted a department on schools. Fielding 
H. Yost, director of athletics and coach at 
the University of Michigan, was in charge of 
the physical training department. Dr. L. Em- 
mett Holt, whose “Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren” has gone into many editions, conducted 
the child health department. Donn Barber, 
architect of the Cotton Exchange, the Hall 
of Justice, Washington, the Hartford Tower, 
and the Yale Bowl, designed houses for 
readers of the Delineator. 


Some of the writers whose work has appeared 
in the pages of this magazine are J. M. Bar- 
rie, Irving Bacheller, A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
Joseph Lincoln, Kathleen Norris, Brand Whit- 
lock, Arnold Bennett, Gene Stratton Porter, 
Edith Wharton, Coningsby Dawson, Peter B. 
Kyne, Dorothy Canfield, John Erskine, Martin 
Johnson, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Bliss Car- 
man, Achmed Abdullah, Konrad Bercovici, 
Octavus Roy Cohen, Albert Payson Terhune, 
Hugh Walpole, Sophie Kerr, and Sarah Ad- 
dington. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president and 
president-emeritus of Harvard, wrote for this 
magazine, in the pages of which were serialized 
Arthur Train’s “High Winds” and “Ambi- 
tion,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “One Increas- 
ing Purpose,” Kathleen Norris’s “Beauty and 
the Beast,” “Barberry Bush,” and “Rose of 
the World,” and other widely read books of 
the period. 


The first issue of Pictorial Review under the 
Hearst ownership was January, 1935. “Since 
that time,” Mr. Mayes, the present editor, in 
a letter to the writer in December of that year, 
said, “my major editorial effort has been to 
find new writers. Quite definitely we are 
trying to get away from ‘names.’ We are 
trying gradually to raise the standard of 
stories. To some extent, I believe we are 
succeeding.” 





The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 
by ELLIOTT BLACKISTON 


' N THEN it is said of a writer’s work 
that it is pleonastic, prolix, verbose, 
etc., it does not necessarily mean 
that this “wordiness” of expression has only 
to do with sentence structure. Many of the 
persons who have submitted examples this 
month have, in their attempt to be concise, 
utterly ruined what merit their work might 
have had. Some have gone so far as to use 
short, choppy sentences, stripped so clean of 
expressive modifiers, that the results suggest 
stories for children of kindergarten age. An 
example of this is in the following: 

“The day was hot. The birds sang. Bob watched 
the brook. He watched Ellen, too. She was beau- 
tiful. He loved her. He would tell her so. Not 
now. Later. He needed a moon. He'd wait till 
night. She would know then. But he wondered. 
She had kept him wondering. Always. He wasn’t 
sure. But he’d find out. He'd find out or else. But 
there couldn’t be any else. She had to love him.” 

This example is concise only in actual sen- 
tence structure. In movement, and in gen- 
eral expression of idea, it is prolix. The com- 
plete thought given here, can be expressed in 
just about half as many words, and the result 
can be much more effective than when created 
by this unnatural staccato style. Try doing this 
for your own amusement. 

Many writers are still confused as to what 
is meant by movement in a story. This is 
shown by the fact that entirely too many ex- 
amples are developed almost entirely through 
dialogue. Some of these are stripped so clean 
that the reader receives about the same impres- 
sion he would get from a play. When too 
much dialogue is used in a story, the writer 
loses the opportunity to develop a well rounded 
out piece of work; he is unable to give the 
proper attention to other points which form a 
part of short story construction. Even a 
story written entirely through dialogue can 
be pleonastic. In trying to keep a story from 
being verbose, the best rule that can be fol- 
lowed is: State the problem early in the story. 
Then take special pains to make every sen- 
tence have a direct bearing upon the solution 


of the problem. When the problem is solved, 
bring the story to a quick finish. 

Th first award this month is given to Ora 
Calef, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. This work 
is chosen because it deals with an interesting 
psychological situation developed in an enter- 
taining style. The material promises, not only 
one situation, but several interesting situations 
—-situations that can be vitally important and 
crammed with reader appeal. Characterization 
is well handled. Point of view is consistently 
maintained. The material is offered here as it 
was written; the words in italics are sug- 
gestions for making eliminations. These 
words and phrases in italics are not abso- 
lutely necessary to the impressions the writer 
feels are necessary. By making these omis- 
sions, the work as a whole will be more com- 
pact and more restrained. 

AND THE YEARS ARE AS WATERS 
THAT HAVE PASSED 
by Ora Calef 

A little huddled figure, she sat beside her big 
Norwegian husband as the train sped through the 
night. A drab little woman, clad in grey coat and 
hood. On her lap she held carefully a light straw 
summer hat of a model several years back; it was 
the last hat she had bought and the one she had 
worn when taken to the asylum fifteen years before. 
Now and then she shyly glanced at her husband, a 
timid, shrinking feeling feeling at her heart. If Sven 
would only talk to her. She wanted to ask about 
Hilda. She couldn’t stand this silence! He had 
hardly spoken since they had got on the train. He 
had always been quiet, but now he seemed even 
more silent than she remembered him. But he seemed 
kind; his voice had been tender back at the junction 
when he had asked, “Are you hungry, Tillie?” and 
had ordered a good supper. 

What was he thinking? Was he remembering, 
as she was, her rebellion at bringing all those chil- 
dren into such poverty? It had seemed to her there 
was nothing else in all the world but child-bearing 
and hard farm work. Hilda, too, resented the babies 
that came so regularly. That had been part of the 
trouble. Poor Hilda! Life hadn’t been easy for 
her either. At seventeen how fiercely but efficiently 
she had taken responsibility. She quailed at the 
thought of meeting Hilda. How often their wills 
had clashed. What would she be like now, at thirty- 
two and what would be her own position in her home 
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with such a dominant character in possession? They 
had been good to her at the asylum. She felt her 
will had weakened under the discipline. If only 
Hilda could be there a while! It wouldn’t take the 
matron long to settle Hilda. They had to obey there. 
She could see Hilda being marched to her room. 

Too late, she caught back a little chuckle. Sven 
turned and looked at her keenly but it gave her 
courage to ask, “Is Hilda—Is Hilda—? 

The blank look on his face stopped her; she 
couldn’t go on. What was he thinking! Was he 
glad to have her back! Why should he be? Why 
should any of them be? They didn’t need her, or 
miss her any more; life had adjusted itself for them 
without her long ago; she was an alien, she was 
the one who must make her place among them. 
Could she do it? 

What was it the matron had said? “Be gentle, 
be kind, be sweet. Remember, it will take time.” 

She wanted love—perhaps the younger children. 
But, they had looked to Hilda so long. Would Hilda 
yield any authority? 

She wished she know what Sven was thinking. 
She had looked forward for days to going home, 
but as the miles lengthened, she thought of the com- 
forts and attentions she was leaving, and recalled 
the home she was re-entering; no modern conveni- 
ences of any kind, cold floors, lamps, water that froze 
in the bedrooms. Everyone washed in the kitchen 
and used the same towel. Washing, scrubbing, 
drudgery! So much to adjust herself to all at once. 
Could she fit in? 

She felt a homesick longing for the comforts of 
the asylum and her quiet room. She wanted to 
clutch Sven’s arm, but she remembered his strange 
look when she laughed. She felt fear mounting 
within her. 

Now they were getting nearer and nearer. She 
must control this rising hysteria. She hadn’t felt 
like this for such a long time. If only Sven would 
turn and speak to her— 

The train was stopping, Sven turned to her, “We're 
here, Mother. Button up your coat good around you 
while I get your things together. Henry will be 
waiting for us with the team and sled and warm 
blankets.” 

She peered anxiously out the window. 
one was Henry?” 

* * * . 


The second award goes to Holly Woollcott, 
of Grand Island, Nebraska. There is origi- 
nality, excellent reader appeal and the possi- 
bilities for exceptionally fine characterization 
in this work. The element of suspense is well 
kept up. Out of this opening can grow a 
very big story. A few suggestions have been 
made for the elimination of words and phrases, 
but the principal fault does not lie in actual 
wording. The continuity of this material is 


“Which 
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not good. The general arrangement is poor. 
This story should be handled in the following 
manner : 


In the very first sentence, it should be made 
known to the reader that the protagonist in 
the story is a cub reporter on the old 
World. Then, instead of having Joe talk- 
ing to a group, it could be that he is talking 
only to the viewpoint character. The story 
now begins two months in advance of the 
story’s action. Instead of this, it could be 
that the news value of the tramp’s peculiar 
life had already lessened, but the protagonist 
is still desirous of digging out the facts of 
the tramp’s life. It is with this in mind that 
he is having the talk with Joe as the story 
opens. Following this, in the flashback meth- 
od can be given all the details that are neces- 
sary to the reader’s understanding of the story. 
Then, following the flashback, the chief char- 
acter should set about to solve his problem. 
He goes to the theatre, watches for any sign 
that will offer a clue. One night he sees the 
eyes of the tramp fill with tears. It is at 


this point that the material in its present state 
should end. The tears in the actor’s eyes 


suggest something significant to follow. 


THE LITTLE TRAMP 
by Holly Woollcott 


“I’m telling you, boys. I don’t know a thing 
about him. I only wish I did.” The inevitable black 
cigar in Joe’s face wavered slightly. You can al- 
ways tell how he feels by the tilt of that cigar. At 
the moment, it spelled irritation, for Joe was not a 
lover of mystery and he seemed to be confronted 
by a real one. It was a phenomenon, for Joe has 
always been the shrewdest manager on Broadway, 
whose musical comedies are invariably hits. 


“It’s like I told you before,” he went on belliger- 
ently in the face of our jeers. “This little tramp comes 
into my office last week, out of a clear sky, see. 
The minute I lay eyes on him, I laugh. Why? Don’t 
ask me; I don’t know. Well, he says he wants to 
put on an act for my new show. I have a half 
hour till lunch, and he makes me laugh, so I take 
him down to the stage and tell him to go ahead. I’m 
telling you, the man’s a wow. I laugh. Me! I 
laugh out loud. Still I don’t tell him he’s good, 
but I give him the job. He asks and gets a pretty 
good thing, but I think if he don’t go over with 
the audience, I can get rid of him easy without any 
contract. Well, the first night he panics them. 
And the second night he stops the show. I swear 
I’ve got to give him a fat contract to keep him, 
and still I don’t know a thing about him but the 
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name he gives me, Anthony Marlowe.” Joe threw 
up his hands in a curiously baffled way. 

Somehow, our noisy disbelief fell flat in the face 
of Joe’s intensity. It had occured to several of us 
that this might be a gag on Joe’s part. He has been 
known to go to any lengths to get publicity for his 
shows before. But it took just two days to find out 
he was telling the truth this time. 

No one at Equity or Variety had ever heard of 
Anthony Marlowe. There was no record of anyone 
of that name ever appearing on the American stage 
and none of the old timers could place him. 

The most aggravating point to the whole matter 
turned out to be the almost uncanny way Marlowe 
managed to foil every attempt to follow him home 
after the show. Even Phil, the cleverest reporter 
on the Star, couldn’t get to first base with him. And, 
although we tried time after time, none of us could 
get him to say a word as he came off the stage. 
At times I thought I could see the slightest trace 
of a smile in his dark eyes and a quiver of amuse- 
ment about his beautifully chiseled lips, but that 
was all. 

This state of affairs went on for close to two 
months. Naturally enough the interest of our sev- 
eral editors began to wane rapidly. No one can 
make news out of nothing for an indefinite time. 
So, one by one, we were assigned to more important 
things and the publicity angle died down. 

But, by the time I was called off, my personal 
interest had been roused to fever height. The in- 
cident which kept my curiosity awake was a curious 
one. 

At the time this happened, I was a cub reporter 
on the old World. And, being young and 
hopeful, I thought I might be lucky enough to 
get the story which had stumped the best of them 
and win recognition from my editor. So, every 
night for weeks, I bought a different seat for the 
show and watched Marlowe go through his amazing 
act, hoping to catch the slighest clue which would 
explain him. 

One night I was sitting in the second row, center. 
And, as the laughter rose to gargantuan heights, I 
saw his eyes fill with tears. Not a muscle moved 
in his face, but the drops welled and fell, one by 
one, on his frayed coat. 

The old timers will remember the act. There was 
never anything like it. 

The gold curtains would whisper back to disclose 
an empty stage. That is, empty but for all the 
paraphernalia which properly belongs back stage. 
No attempt was ever made at lighting except for 
the cold illumination furnished by bare bulbs on long 
cords hanging from the uncovered grids and rafters. 

Into the quiet which invariably fell over the house, 
walked the little tramp. No one ever saw him enter 
but, suddenly he was there, a pathetic figure, lost 
and bewildered by his strange surroundings. Then, 
as the audience began to snicker and laugh, he dis- 


covered that he was not alone. 
* * . . 





The first two stories are awarded nine points. 
The numbers preceding those listed below show the 
order in which the manuscripts rank. The numbers 
following the persons’ names represent the grade 
given. 

3, Lois Ames, 9: Excellent possibilities for a 
good mystery story, merit in almost every respect 
except that the flashback is handled in an awkward 
manner. 

4, Vincent Miller, 9: Excellent opening, well 
balanced in all respects. This material is not pro- 
lix. It is probably necessary to have mention made 
of the girl, Ruth, at this point in the story, but 
dragging in the Senior prom at Yale, and the situa- 
tion between Victor and Ruth seem a bit forced. 

5, Raymond Paton Sloan, 9: Good characteriza- 
tion, entertaining writing in general, and an interest- 
ing situation. But the problem is only suggested, 
not yet definitely made known to the reader. 

6, Fred Fisher, 8: This promises to be a fast 
and entertaining mystery story. The opening, how- 
ever, in spite of the rapid-fire style, is a little too 
detailed. The writer can omit words and phrases 
here and there which will greatly add to the move- 
ment. 

7, C. L. Heiman, 8: Problem, theme, and style of 
this story are very good. Given an important solu- 
tion to this problem, the writer will have a purposeful 
short story. The chief fault is that the characters, 
as yet, do not have sufficiently distinctive traits of 
character; they are slighly inclined to be just types. 

8, Helen L. Smith, 8: Very well written. The 
style has smoothness and charm. The theme is 
good, the mood upheld consistently. The work as 
a whole, however, is a trifle pleonastic. 

9, Karl J. Eggiman, 9: Entertaining and con- 
vincingly handled. This material has proper bal- 
ance. It is not prolix; nor is it shorn too closely. 
The reader, however, would like to see a clearer 
picture of these two characters; just a few character- 
revealing gestures would accomplish the effect. This 
writer has definite ability. 

10, Gertrude Jensen Wood, 8: An unusual story 
told in a rapidly moving and unusual style. The 
problem is vital. Characters are convincing. But 
the writer has made the mistake of permitting the 
reader to see the story through the eyes of two 
characters, the mother and the girl. 

All of the twenty-five writers listed below have 
offered material that shows merit in various ways. 
If space permitted, mention would be made of more 
than these, for there are many that give evidence 
of talent and ability. 

11, George H. Freitag, 8. 12, Solomon Winikoff, 
7. 13, Marie H. Tongue, 7. 14, Verna Hills, 7. 
15, Audree Ellerman-Johnson, 6. 16, Carl C. Curtis, 
6. 17, Gregory V. Drumm, 6. 18, Esther Redd 
Coady, 6. 19, H. H. O’Brien, 6. 20, Ruth G. 
Beaudette, 6. 21, Ethel Remington Hepburn, 6. 
22, Lily Leaman Allison, 5. 23, Mary Jane Surguine, 
5. 24, Grace E. Snow, 5. 25, Werner R. Martini, 
5. 26, Julian A. McCordic, 5. 27, Charles H. Grainger, 
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5. 28, J. B. Hanks, 5. 29, Mrs. H. A. Sexton, 5. 
30, Barbara B. Grainger, 4. 31, Ann Ingersoll Foster, 
4. 32, Ruth H. Helm, 4. 33, Wendell Wentworth, 
4. 35, N. Lucille Cronan, 4. 


The following material is an example of almost 
everything that is wrong. It is pleonastic, verbose, 
sentimental, weak, lacking in continuity, characterless, 
full of clichés and banal expressions; in spots it is 
even ungrammatical; it is artificial, unrestrained; 
hopeless in its present form. The exercise for next 
month is to rewrite this material. Twist it around 
in any way you desire; do anything that will improve 
it. Substitute original expressions for clichés. Give 
it continuity. Create strong effects where now are 
weak ones. Make the chief character seem like a 
real person. Avoid sentimentality. Give the work 
restraint. Give it general polish and a professional 
treatment. 


The house was as dark and silent as a tomb. 
Through the open window, Clare could see stars 
sparkling brightly in the dark heavens above. Silence 
reigned in the house, for she was alone. It was 
night, and not a soul was with her. She was wait- 
ing quietly for Donald, whose step she would soon 
hear on the veranda outside the house. He would 
come walking up the long graveled path, mount the 
three steps in one bound, and the next moment he 
would lift the knocker and let it fall once, twice, 
three times. As she sat waiting and looking at 
the stars, she thought of her great love for Donald. 
It welled up in her, consuming her, making her 
breath come in deep gasps and her heart to stand 
still. She loved him with all the fire of her ardent 
nature. And it was a mature love, for she was in 
the full bloom of her womanhood, no longer a child, 
and still not old. She was twenty-seven. 


As the hour approached near, and Donald had 
not yet made his customary appearance, she decided 
that, even though it was chilly outside in the cool 
air of the night, she would go out onto the front 
veranda and wait for him to come. So she got up 
and walked across the floor in the direction of the 
door that led out to the front hall. She had made no 
more than a few steps, when suddenly out of the 
silence came a strange and peculiar noise that sounded 
weird and uncanny. She hadn’t the slightest idea 
what it could possibly be, so she stopped and listened. 
The noise repeated itself over again. Her blood 
suddenly froze in her veins. She stood rooted to 
the spot. It came from somewhere in the corner, 
where dark and sinister shadows loomed with porten- 
tous foreboding. It was a grating sound. A sound 
that made chills run up her spine. Forcing herself 
against her will, she took a step forward toward the 
door. Her body seemed numb and paralyzed, and 
she kept digging her nails into the palms of her 
hands, but she managed to push one foot before the 
other. 


How she reached that door, she never know, but 
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she did. She took hold of the knob, turned it, threw 
the door open wide. And the next moment she was 
in the wide hall. This too was pitch dark. Now 
sensible reasoning seemed to return to her and she 
made a frantic plunge for the door that led out 
on to the veranda. She finally reached it, and just 
as she got there she was startled almost out of her 
senses, for at that moment the knocker rose and 
fell. Forgetting for the moment that it might be 
Donald, and hardly knowing what to expect, she 
hesitated. Then, thinking the matter over a mo- 
ment, she opened the door. Donald stood there. 
She literally flew into his arms. 

“Oh, Donald, oh Donald, my darling! I’m 
frightened half out of my wits!” she cried with fear 
in her voice but with thanks in her heart. 

“My precious,” he replied to her tenderly, “you 
seem dreadfully upset. What in the world has hap- 
pened that you act this way?” 


“In there—in there—” she gesticulated wildly indi- 
cating the room in which she had heard the strange 
and uncanny sound. “Something—I don’t know what 
—made a blood curdling noise that almost drove me 
mad.” 


Donald was noted for his courage, so he said to 
Clare with determination, and still with love in his 
voice, “You need not worry, my darling; I shall 
investigate.” 


She felt the tremendous force in his magnetic 
personality, and, holding tightly to his hand, she 
followed him back into the room from which she had 
come, and in which she had heard the bizarre sound. 


» * . * 
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ON TRADE JOURNALISM 
by Genevieve D. O’Neill 


_— had better not try to become a trade jour- 
nalist, unless you are strong enough to with- 
stand rebuffs nonchalantly and to hold your temper 
when those whom you wish to interview fail to 
keep their promises to you. Unless you can use 
tact when occasion warrants, for the sake of main- 
taining goodwill toward your journal. 


But, granting you possess these assets, how are 
you to break in? There’s the rub; for most 
journals have their own local correspondents. Still, 
new publications are always entering the field and 
“big business” is always entering combines or 
associations, and these combines want to get their 
news across to their members ,as well as to “inde- 
pendents” everywhere. Consequently publishers 
who are wide awake are looking for good corre- 
spondents. This does not mean that our trade 
journals are all of the first class. You will find 
them as good, bad and indifferent as the average 
magazines. 

In breaking into the trade you must prove that 
you can “make good.” To show you how I man- 
aged it might help some of you who read this 
article. 


One day I chanced upon a trade journal and 
read: “WANTED;—Experienced, reliable journal- 
ist. Must be wide-awake. Address—”’ I wanted 
to write and needed money. Here was an oppor- 
tunity. Articles were wanted on power laundries! 
Now, I had never been inside a laundry; but being 
in possession of a pair of legs, two eyes and a will- 
ing pen, I decided to visit one and enlarge my edu- 
cation. I also answered the advertisement, saying 
there were six laundries in my town and I would 
like very much to feature them. “If there are only 
six plants in your town,” came back the answer, 
“I’m afraid you can’t do much for us; but if you 
would care to submit a story on the housewife’s 
viewpoint of the power laundry, we might take 
it.” Huh! An assignment. 

I did not own an automobile and I did not send 
my clothes to a laundry. Also, I was diffident and 
didn’t want anybody to know what I was up to. 
That is, not until I could make a success of writ- 
ing. This attitude was a mistaken one, of course. 
All cowardice is. Indeed, if you want to be a 
feature writer in any line of writing whatsoever, 
it will never pay to work in the dark. People 
grow suspicious when you ask them many perti- 


nent questions without disclosing your purpose. 
They think you officious and a busybody, and 
naturally resent your imagined impertinence. 


Like a spider I waited for my victims to appear 
and then adroitly introduced the subject. “Do you 
ever have any trouble with losing pieces or having 
them spoiled when you send them to your laun- 
dry?” This elicited confidential intercourse and in 
four evenings I had data for my first story. “Story,” 
by the way, is the accepted term for articles in the 
trade and newspaper field. 


My tryout was accepted. And then came an- 
other test: “Get news as quickly as you can on the 
linen situation in California.” Well, that was a 
bouncer. Not a soul whom I knew—not even 
my chum, to whom I had confided this venture, 
could enlighten me in this. “Just write back and 
say you can’t do it,” she suggested. 


But that’s not the way to succeed in journalism, 
or in anything else that is worth while, for that 
matter. I felt sure that an editor would not ask 
anyone to accomplish the impossible. In a day or 
so, therefore, I recalled that an acquaintance in 
town had once owned a drygoods store in New 
Jersey. That evening I went to see him and 
humbly confessed my dilemma. He told me 
something about manufacturing linens in Eu- 
rope before the World War and referred me to 
two leading department store managers in a 
nearby city. Following his tip, next day I was 
in one of those stores with my editor’s letter as 
a background. Thus I was forced to come out 
of my shell. The first interview was something of 
a flop; because, although the interviewee was 
willing enough to answer questions, I did not 
know what to ask. The second manager cast some 
light upon the subject; but even then I didn’t have 
enough for a feature story. “I tell you,” he said 
at last, upon reading the letter a second time, 
“you're on the wrong track. You ought to go to 
some towel supply house.” 

It was Saturday afternoon and business was 
about to suspend all activity for the time being. 
I, therefore, did what I’d heartily advise you 
never to attempt. I went to the nearest depart- 
ment store and, amateurishly using their stationery 
to save time, wrote to all the supply houses in the 
district. I then enclosed a stamp for reply, which 
was okay, and asked for an interview. Of course, 
no reply was forthcoming. The stationery had 
been fatal! 
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“Told you you couldn’t do it,” my chum re- 
marked. 

But a trade journalist should never say “Die.” 
I opened the telephone book and a city directory 
and perused carefully the business sections per- 
taining to towel and linen supply houses. My! 
how they boasted and how glibly they extolled 
their different methods and services! How proud- 
ly they referred to their antiquity or modernity! 
I took notes, added them to what I had gleaned 
from the drygoods managers and sent in a story. 

Came a complaint about a “breezy style,” to- 
gether with another assignment. And now I was 
brave enough to use the telephone, questioning 
laundry owners and managers regarding the “net 
system” in California. Each boasted about the 
merits of wash-nets used in his own plant, and I 
learned that the net system was a method of 
washing clothes without inking or tagging them. 
The men I questioned did not know I was a novice; 
for, basing my queries upon their replies, I ap- 
peared authoritative. 

Well, I had “made good” to date and now I 
awoke to a sane attitude. Henceforth I acknowl- 
edged I was a trade journalist in quest of news, 
and the news stories grew in neatness and drew 
in larger checks from the publisher. 

Does it really pay, this writing for the trade? 
That depends upon the standing of the journal 
which you represent and upon whether or not you 
are willing to work methodically. It requires 
patience—infinite patience—as well as a great deal 
of running around to obtain interviews. The pay 
ranges according to its relative importance and 
the standing of the journal, from one-third to five 
cents a word. Generally about two cents. 


A common way to break into this field is to 
write an editor, asking for an opportunity to 
submit samples of your work. A satisfactory way 
to break the ground for an interview is to write 
the person whom you wish to see, asking for an 
interview on a certain date, or at least for permis- 
sion to visit his establishment. Nine times out of 
ten you will receive no reply; but that need not 
discourage you. Follow up your letter with a 
visit on the date set, and almost invariably you 
will win your point. If you are frozen out, there 
are other ways of obtaining your point; but that 
is not the subject of this particular sketch. 

General feature writing will lead in time to per- 
sonal sketches, i. e., biographical material. Like 
as not, too, you will be depended upon to use your 
own judgment in gathering this material. Thus, 
you see, you are to a large extent your own master 
and you speedily discover yourself sending in all 
sorts of sketches about people,—in conformity with 
the policy of your publication, of course. 

Perhaps in time you will be asked to be your 
state representative, sending in monthly reports 
of the trade throughout the state. This is the most 
disagreeable part of trade journalism. It is a sort 
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of society page, tersely expressed; but it is not 
difficult if there be a central source for your in- 
formation. Practically all associations have state 
headquarters and, if you have progressed far 
enough to become a bona fide correspondent for 
your journal, your traveling expenses will be paid 
by the publisher should you have to visit that 
source. Sometimes you might find it cheaper to 
get some clipping bureau to send in reports from 
newspapers etc. in time for you to write them up. 
Such reports should always go forward at least 
ten days prior to your journal’s going to press. 
Another source of such information is in a com- 
petitive journal; but plagiarism should not be evi- 
dent. And you should take extreme care not to 
publish data that is unauthentic or that might 
tend to cast reflection upon a leading industrialist 
or his association’s pet hobby. By so doing you 
will find yourself deeply embedded in your editor’s 
favor, and also treated friendlywise by the “higher- 
ups” in the industry. 

There are secrets in the trade, too, which are not 
always at the beck and call of your editor, and 
these you should guard as confidentially as they 
have been imparted to you if you would hold the 
goodwill of your trade friends and keep open the 
channels of information. Mergers, for instance, 
which have not yet been consummated, are ticklish 
problems to handle without first obtaining permis- 
sion from head executives; also sales that are al- 
most completed, but not yet ready to divulge, lest 
some unscrupulous person step in and cause them 
to fall through. Minor failures, also, and new 
agreements that are being tried out tentatively 
come under this head. As for the latter, the same 
rule holds good as for short stories: the happy 
ending is the one towards which you should bend 
your energies in getting out reports. Tragedies, 
of course, have their inning; but they need never be 
stressed. Pussyfoot ’em! 


The personality article you will probably find 
most difficult to obtain. While many executives 
are justly proud of their success, they have an 
exaggerated notion that acquaintances may think 
them conceited if their careers appear in print. This 
is especially true in regard to women executives, 
and this is perhaps an outstanding reason why our 
histories accord women such a minor role. Certain 
individuals will promise you an interview; but they 
will keep putting the dreaded occasion off on one 
pretext or another until they can discourage you. 
In such cases the only way for a journalist to do 
is to let a little time elapse between each visit, to 
be dignified and cheerful and sympathetic. Event- 
ually you will win out. In other words, use tact. 


I mind me of a very successful, unpretentious 
man whom a Chamber of Commerce secretary 
asked seven or eight times to furnish an auto- 
biography for their use, but all to no avail. I, too, 
desired a write-up of him for my journal; but he 
courteously kept me nibbling on his hook for sev- 
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eral months. I went to see him three times. The 
fourth time I was in his vicinity I called him by 
telephone, stating that I was requested to get his 
life’s history within ten days. Could he see me 
that afternoon? I was even then in town. No? 
Well, I didn’t blame him—I knew he must be very, 
very busy at that particular time; but what about 
my running over Wednesday? Well, yes. Sat- 
urday might be all right; but it was a half holiday 
and, besides, I really should send in my write-up 
before then. Would Wednesday morning be all 
right? There wouldn’t be any rush on then, would 
there? By ten o'clock? Oh, yes! I would be 
there then.’ And you bet I was there. Johnny 
on the spot! But even at that juncture he balked. 
With an apologetic smile he announced, “Really, 
between you and me, I don’t exactly like this kind 
of thing. But I’ve written a little article. You 
see, this first paragraph tells all that’s essential 
about me.” I glanced over the article. The first 
paragraph simply stated how many years he had 
been in business. Then he had gone on with 
didactics regarding the industry with which he was 
connected. “If you don’t mind, I'll send this on to 
my journal,” I said. “We'd love to have it. But, 
you see, that really won’t do for a biography.” 
And then I told him a little story about the diffi- 
culties of being a correspondent, and we grew 
more and more confidential. Ultimately I had 
my way. 

Of course, you want illustrations for your fea- 
ture stories. The more the better. And a kodak 
that takes pictures of postal-card size is indis- 
pensable, although half the time you can procure 
photos for the asking. If you are writing for a 
reliable publication, this will be returned to the 
owner upon request. 

When reporting a convention—and this, by the 
way, is too large a subject to be treated adequately 
here—you will in most cases be asked to furnish 
your editor with a picture of the banquet and a 
group picture of the delegates; also photographs 
of presidents, secretaries and other executives of 
the state associations, together with your report, 
full or abridged as the case warrants. This you 
can easily accomplish by buttonholing the official 
photographer who is always called in on these oc- 
casions. Arming him with a check covering his 
charge, which is generally a dollar for each picture, 
and providing him with your publisher's official 
address, you can rest assured he will forward the 
pictures to your editor in time for publication—at 
the date you name in giving the order. 

Trade journalism is no longer a weakling to be 
despised by the average writer. It has grown to 
manhood since the World War. It demands vigor, 
strength, probity and, in most cases, finesse of ex- 
pression and vividness of picturization. The illus- 
trations that are sent in with manuscripts should 
be clearcut in detail. If you will scan the leading 
scientific, literary and business magazines of today, 
you will see the truth of this assertion. 
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change, the student learns, but never the way 
of human beings to respond to the dramatic, 
the fantastic, the calculated formulations of 
life. Life selected, exaggerated intelligently 
to these ends—that is the field of technique. 


I do not say that everyone who writes 
should study literary technique. A scribbler 
who writes to please only himself has no need 
of any technique. 

The mastery of technique means the mastery 
of one’s self, which, also, is not easy. “The 
distrust of technique and the fear of being 
unoriginal,” Edith Wharton wrote, “are both 
symptoms of a certain lack of creative abund- 
ance.” We distrust technique because we 
fear it will curb our freedom. What a spe- 
cious, discouraging alibi! The problem of 
self-expression is the same for art as for 
life itself. Knowing when you are free, itself 
involves a technique. “The good life,” said 
wise old Aristotle, “is a very difficult affair.” 
Mastering these difficulties means developing 
skill in living. Such skill means freedom 
and in life or art there is no other. 
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The Writer’s Library 


LUCIFER AT LARGE 
by John McCole 


$3.00 Longmans Green & Co. 337 pp. 

The strange title of this book is derived from 
St. Marc Giradin’s statement: “Formerly the 
imagination created saints for its legends. Today 
it makes devils for its novels.” By careful re- 
search the author shows just how this has hap- 
pened. He does not attempt to give a complete 
survey of contemporary literature but shows the 
effect of certain literary currents beginning near 
the end of the last century. Among these currents 
the most important are Zola and other French 
naturalists, Freud, and Bergson. In following 
these currents many writers have been led into 
strange contradictions and paradoxes. Dreiser, 
for example, has adopted a theory of “chemical 
compulsion,” about which Mr. McCole remarks: 
“One bottle of fluid dynamite upset upon the 
shelf is very interesting. . . Still to make all 
human compulsions chemic ones; to set all people 
in neat rows of explosive bottles, and then let 
them topple over consecutively may, while being 
good enough pyrotechnics, also be rather hard on 
the frame work of the house—on the effect of a 
novel.” Cabell, although essentially a modern, has 
created a mediaeval world, about which anomalous 
situation we learn: “Just as in architecture there 
could be no more gigantic a monstrosity than a 
Gothic building with modernistic furniture inside 
it, so in Mr. Cabell’s mediaeval world there is a 
series of hideous anomalies which result from 
his real lack of sympathy with the mediaeval tem- 
per.” 

Sherwood Anderson is cited as our “most con- 
genital Freudian”—a writer who has much to say, 
but who often becomes inarticulate through his 
confusion. His absorption in the abnormal has 
had a wide influence especially on Ernest Hem- 
ingway and Dos Passos (who have now evolved a 
style of their own), and has reached its nadir in 
William Faulkner, whose later novels seem but 
parodies of his earlier ones. The author, never- 
theless claims that successful Freudian fiction has 
been written and gives as examples Conrad Aiken’s 
“Among the Lost People” and Wilbur Daniel 
Steele’s “Meat.” 


William Saroyan appears as the principal dis- 
ciple of the flux theory of Bergson—an author who 
in his effort to break all rules and traditions has 
become the most self-conscious of writers instead 
of the least. Thomas Wolfe is also shown to 
suffer from a lack of discipline—a fault, however, 
not found in his “I Have Something To Tell 
You” (serialized in The New Republic last March), 
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for which reason the author thinks him perhaps the 
most promising writer of the day. 

In a final chapter we learn that the public has 
now had its fill of the abnormal and the brutal as 
is witnessed by the phenomenal success of such 
novels as “Anthony Adverse” and “Gone With the 
Wind.” 

Because of the painstaking research with which 
Mr. McCole has traced the sources of the ma- 
terial he treats, the book occasionally becomes 
somewhat academic, and one sometimes wishes 
that the plots of fewer novels had been outlined, 
and that the author had been less generous in 
giving examples of the points he wishes to make. 
But for all this it is seldom dull and should put 
to shame much of the superficial criticism to 
which we have long been accustomed. 

* * . * 
HOW TO WRITE FOR A LIVING 
by Trentwell Mason White 
$2.00 Reynal & Hitchcock 317 pp. 

A large part of the material in this book is al- 
ready familiar to WRITER readers, being based 
on Mr. White’s “Ten Points in the Fiction Pattern,” 
which appeared in THE WRITER during 1935- 
36; several articles by other authors also first ap- 
peared in THE WRITER. Mr. White offers an 
outline course in fiction writing. He warns that 
he has no magic formula but at the same time shows 
how much even the writer who has begun to sell 
may yet learn. The first section contains chapters 
on plan, plot, and characterization. He gives sample 
plots, themes, openings of stories, and bits of char- 
acterization and lets the reader judge for himself 
which ones would be acceptable and which ones 
would not. Although one cannot doubt Mr. White’s 
knowledge of present day markets, one occasionally 
wishes that he had given more illustrations from 
specific published stories, or stories written by his 
pupils; but, perhaps he feels that this gap is filled in 
the subsequent chapters by other authors. 


A second section, also by Mr. White, deals with 
special types of stories: love, adventure, Western, 
detective (most of which are treated more fully in 
the later chapters by other authors). In a third 
section he discusses other forms of fiction: the 
short short, the novelette, and the novel, carefully 
pointing out to just what extent the requirements 
of the short story apply to these forms and to what 
extent they have their own special requirements. 

Other sections treat such subjects as radio and 
the movies, editing and revising, selling, and special 
types of fiction. The authors of these chapters in- 
clude such well known writers as Edward Weeks, 
Kenneth Payson Kempton, Grace Morse, Albert 
Payson Terhune, and Leonard Nason. Both Ed- 
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ward Weeks and Kenneth Payson Kempton write 
on editors—the former from the editor’s point of 
view, the latter from the author’s. Grace Morse’s 
article, although written entirely from the agent’s 
point of view, should answer most of the questions 
beginning authors ask about agents. Alan Devoe’s 
“The Literary Discipline” will no doubt be a prod 
to the lazy. Albert Payson Terhune supplies a 
good article on dog stories, and Leonard H. Nason 
shows step by step how he wrote one of his own 
adventure stories. 

Finally there is a helpful bibliography of writer’s 
books and interesting biographical articles on the 


contributors. 
* * * . 


ELIZABETHAN TALES 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
$2.50 Houghton Mifflin Co. 317 pp. 


In editing these twenty-five tales Mr. O’Brien 
has performed a valuable service in that he has 
brought within the reach of the average reader an 
interesting but almost entirely neglected field of 
English literature. Canby and Dashiell’s “A 
Study of the Short Story,” for example, begins 
with Chaucer but then skips to Addison. The 
average reader will probably not even know most 
of the authors by name, and those he will know, 
such as Dekker, Greene, and Sir Philip Sydney, he 
will recognize because of their work in other fields. 
The short story writer will, nevertheless, do well 
to compare these tales with the short story of 
today. Most of them take place in Italy and al- 
most invariably begin with “There was .. .” 
spreading the duration of the action out over a 
period of several years. But in some an authentic 
note of local color creeps in, in which case the 
story is almost certain to be humorous—and such 
humor! One doubts if the Elizabethan story tell- 
ers knew of any kind of humor other than practical 
jokes and bedroom escapades. However, not all 
stand out as horrible examples, and Mr. O’Brien 
points out that the reader may make interesting 
comparisons between Thomas Nashe and James 
Joyce and Dekker and A. E. Coppard. Gas- 
coigne’s “The Tale of Mistress Frances” has also 
a decidedly modern ring, and with certain revis- 
ions could undoubtedly make some of the present 
day magazines. 

A. N. B. 
. * . * 
MEET MR. HYPHEN 
by Edward N. Teall 
$1.50 Funk & Wagnalls Co. 179 pp. 


Some readers may be surprised to learn that a 
whole book could be written on the use of a single 
punctuation mark, but anyone reading it will find 
that the effort has not been in vain. While cor- 
rect spelling can always be checked by a dictionary, 
many compounds are not listed in dictionaries. Also 
certain phrases acquire different meanings by chang- 





ing the position of the hyphen; for example, ten 
dollar-bills and ten-dollar bills do not mean the 
same thing, nor do snake bite and snake-bite. It 
is difficult to make any hard and fast rules. A pres- 
ent participle followed by a monosyllabic noun is 
usually hyphenated as in sailing-ship: yet we write 
walking stick, as sticks never never walk while 
ships do sail. Then prefixes and suffixes are gen- 
erally unhyphenated, but exceptions are numerous. 
Some authors, Mr. Teall points out, have deliberately 
broken with accepted usage in order to gain certain 
stylistic effects. Among these William Faulkner, 
who writes solid nearly all words in connected series, 
is the best known; but many of his companions only 
confuse the reader, and he is often inconsistent. 

Mr. Teall writes in an engaging style and does 
not try to force his own system on anyone but gives 
much valuable advice in helping the reader to plan 
a system of his own. 


* * * * 


AN A. B. C. OF ENGLISH USAGE 
by H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins 
Preface by Henry Seidel Canby 
$1.50 Oxford University Press. 195 pp. 


This little volume is essentially a digest of 
Fowler’s “Modern English Usage.” All important 
grammatical and rhetorical terms are defined and 
illustrated and words frequently misused are listed 
with cross references and their correct usage 
clearly explained. The book makes a few omis- 
sions which seem unnecessary even in a volume 
of this size and includes some items which would 
seem too unimportant for a digest. Most of the 
work of condensation has, however, been success- 
ful, and the book should prove a handy reference 
guide for writers and all others interested in cor- 
rect English usage. 


* * * * 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT DRAMA 
by L. A. G. Strong 
$1.50 Alfred A. Knopf 117 pp. 


Although written for the lay reader rather than 
the writer, this little book contains so much sound 
common sense, that no playwright or aspiring play- 
wright can fail to profit from it. Drama, Mr. Strong 
declares, is essentially illusion; it is life presented 
in terms of symbols. He devotes two chapters to 
dreams, in which he accepts the Freudian theory 
that a dream is a response to external stimuli; and 
the dreamer, he declares, dramatizes an emotion in 
his dream. Thus drama has much the same rela- 
tion to life as to dreams. Even the most realistic 
drama abounds in symbols and artificial conventions 
and is no less real because of them. Thus the play- 
wright should not strive to produce reality but the 
illusion of reality. The scope of the book is perhaps 
small but it is most readable and excellent within 
its field. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 





TRADE JOURNALS 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News—5229 
Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. Weekly. $4.00 a year. 
George F. Taubeneck, Editor. Descriptions of 
new air-conditioning installations. Studies of 
methods used in electrical appliance selling. Pays 
lc a word, 10th of month following publication. 

American Painter and Decorator—3713 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Monthly. 50c a year. 
George Boardman Perry, Editor. Technical de- 
scriptive articles on decorating (with photos), up 
to 1500 words. Articles telling how prominent 
decorating firms advertise, sell, etc., up to 1000 
words. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

. * * * 


American Paper Merchant—1911 Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $3.00 a year. F.G. Pulley, 
Managing Editor. Articles on merchandising of 
paper; also news of activities of wholesale paper 
merchants. Length, limited to 1500 words. Send 
pictures if possible. Pays %c a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

The American Perfumer—Cosmetics, Toilet 
Preparations—9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. S. L. Mayham, Editor. 
Technical articles on the manufacture of perfumes, 
soaps, flavors, etc. Articles on merchandising, 
marketing and advertising such products. Also 
news regarding manufacturers. Photographs ac- 
ceptable. No retail trade material wanted. Pays 
on publication, rate varies. 

The American Printer—9 East 38th St., New 
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York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. L. B. Sieg- 
fried, Editor. Technical material dealing with 
plan management and operation, shop technique, 
sales, estimating, cost accounting, etc. Writers, 
unless they are practical printers or closely asso- 
ciated with the printing field, should query before 
submitting material. Pays lc a word and up, on 
publication. 

Automatic World—120 St. Louis Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Oscar J. 
Branch, Editor. Limited market for news of the 
coin-operated vending and amusement machines. 

Automobile Digest—22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 25c a copy. J. A. Ahlers, Editor. Brief 
articles, 300 to 400 words, on service garages (not 
filling stations) that modernized in order to better 
serve customers. One photograph must accom- 
pany each article. Also cartoons and ideas for 
cartoons pertaining to the automotive service in- 
dustry. Pays on acceptance, rate varies; photos, 
extra. 

Automobile Trade Journal—5éth and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly (for automobile 
dealers only). $2.00 a year. Elliot Curtis, Editor. 
News items of dealer associations. Production 
and maintenance stories. All material must be of 
national interest. Pays $15.00 up for stories (in- 
cluding photos); 50c for news that is printed. 
Payment latter part of month in which material 
is used. 

Baker’s Helper—330 South Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. Fortnightly. $2.00 a year. Victor E. Marx, 
Editor. Practical articles on some feature of 
bakery merchandising, display, advertising, train- 
ing of personnel, etc. Length: not over two 
pages (1500 words per page). Pays $7.00 a page; 
illustrations, according to space. Not using much 
material from outside sources. 

Baker’s Weekly—45 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. $2.00 a year. Peter Pirrie, Editor. Mater- 
ial pertaining to the baking field only. Could 
use some material from correspondents in parts of 
the country not now covered. Pays 50c an inch, 
after publication. 

The Billboard—25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Weekly. $5.00 a year. News and fea- 
tures concerning the activities of the amusement 
field: radio, circus, drama, night club, vaudeville, 
pool, fairs, etc. Pays each month for material 
used in issues of the previous month; rate, 25c 
an inch. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder—239 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. $3.00 a year. Arthur D. 
Anderson, Editor. Articles about successful shoe 
stores, their methods, merchandising practices, 
promotion and advertising plans, stock systems, 
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etc. Semi-technical articles dealing with shoe fit- 
ting, orthopedic problems and retail shoe salesman- 
ship. Length, 1000 to 1200 words preferred. Pays 
lc a word, sometimes more, on publication. 

Brick and Clay Record—59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $5.00 a year. H. V. 
Kaeppel, Managing Editor. News and manufac- 
turing articles, on the brick and clay products 
business. Pays lc a word. 

Bus Transportation—330 West 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Carl W. 
Stocks, Editor. Practical articles concerning op- 
eration and maintenance of bus equipment; also 
business building methods that have actually been 
used with success by bus companies. Pays $7.50 
per thousand words, when used. 

The Camera—636 S. Franklin Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Frank V. 
Chambers, Editor. Wants only practical articles 
on photography—no art, poetry, or travel talks. 
Length, 500 to 1200 words. Pays “sc a word, on 
acceptance; extra for illustrations. 

Ceramic Industry—59 East Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 50c a copy. H. 
V. Kaeppel, Managing Editor. News articles and 
items on interesting phases of pottery, glass, and 
porcelain manufacturing and manufacturers. Pays 
lc a word. 


Church Business—1339 West Broad St., Rich- 


mond, Virginia. Bi-monthly (no subscription price 
—sent to churches purchasing envelope sets from 


Duplex Envelope Co.) Miss Mary M. Cocke, Edi- 
tor. Accounts of practical plans for the stimula- 
tion of interest in the church, preparation and en- 
listment of workers, more efficient conduct of 
church work. No moral treatises, controversial 
matter or money-making schemes. Pays on pub- 
lication; no fixed rate. 


Citrus Industry—Tampa, Florida. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. S. L. Frisbie, Editor. Articles on 
citrus fruits only. Payment following publication; 
rate depends on character of material. 


The Commercial Photographer—525 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly; $2.00 a year. 
Charles Abel, Editor. See The Professional Pho- 
tographer for the needs and requirements of this 
publication. 

Corset & Underwear Review—1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Louise 
S. Campe, Editor. Buys news notes, editorials 
on corset departments, stock control, merchandis- 
ing, ways and means of increasing business, fash- 
ion shows, etc. No fiction. Some verse on corsets, 
if good. Pays %c a word (minimum of 50c an 
item for buyer news), after publication. 

Crockery and Glass Journal—1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. John 
Regan, Editor. Merchandising stories (illustrated) 
and news items of interest to the china and glass 
retail trade. Length, up to 1000 words. Pays 
¥%c a word, on publication; payment for photos by 


arrangement—fifty percent staff written; authors 
should query. 

The Decorative Furnisher—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. James 
P. Rome, Editor. Business articles relating to the 
interior furnishings field. Also esthetic or critical 
material pertaining to decorating. Pays on publi- 
cation; rate varies. Using no outside material 
at present. 

Distribution and Warehousing—249 West 39th 
St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. F. 
Eugene Spooner, Editor. Articles and news of 
interest to national distributors who use public 
merchandise and cold storage warehouses, and pub- 
lic warehousing executives. No fiction, poems or 
humor. Pays lc a word, about 15th of month of 
publication; photos, $1.50. 

Domestic Engineering—1900 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. W. W. Gothard, 
Editorial Director. Plumbing, heating, air-condi- 
tioning, technical, and merchandising articles, and 
news. Pays on publication. 

Drug Topics—330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. A weekly tabloid picture newspaper. Dan 
Rennick, Managing Editor. Brief stories concern- 
ing the activities of retailers and associations in the 
retail drug field; also merchandising stories. Not 
interested in the discussion type of article—wants 
brief, concise, news stories. Pays lc a word, on 
publication. 

Drug Trade News—330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. A newspaper published every other 
week. Dan Rennick, Managing Editor. Brief items 
concerning the activities of drug manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Executive changes, plant activi- 
ties, and news of new technical developments in 
the industry, etc. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Dry Goods Economist—239 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. Published every other Tuesday. $1.00 
a year. C. K. MacDermut, Jr., Managing Editor. 
Brief stories, 100 to 800 words, on successful mer- 
chandising plans used by department stores. II- 
lustrative photos desired. No news matter. Rate 
of payment varies. 


Electrical Wholesaling—330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. John H. 
Frederick, Managing Editor. Personal experience 
stories of electrical wholesalers’ salesmen. Articles 
on how wholesalers and salesmen co-operate with 
manufacturers, contractors, and dealers. Preferred 
length, 800 to 1000 words. Pays $15.00 an article, 
on publication. 

The Feed Bag—741 North Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Monthly. $2.00 a year. D. K. 
Steenbergh, Editor. Articles describing successful 
methods used by retail feed dealers to increase sales 
—should emphasize the merchandising angle. 
Length, 800 to 1000 words. Prefers material from 
northeastern quarter of United States. Pays Ic 
a word, on publication. 

Feedstuffs—118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, 





Minn. Weekly. $1.00 a year. Harvey E. Yantis, 
Editor. Technical articles on problems and de- 
velopments in the feeding stuffs industry; inspira- 
tional articles on merchandising, sales, etc. Illus- 
trated material relating to advertising innovations 
and window displays. Pays about %c a word, on 
acceptance; additional credit for illustrations. 

Fishing Gazette—461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. $2.00 a year. E. E. Pellissier, Editor. 
Articles and news items on commercial fisheries 
only. Pays $5.00 a page for articles, 25c per inch 
for news, $1.00 for photos. Payment follows pub- 
lication. 

Food Field Reporter—330 West 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. Dan Rennick, Managing Editor. News 
items of interest to the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the chain store operator and the broker in 
the food industry. Not interested in the discussion 
type of article—wants brief, concise, news stories. 
Pays lc a word, on publication. 

Ford Dealer & Service Field—407 East Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly. $2.00 
a year. Walter W. Belson, Editor. Articles on 
unusual activities of Ford dealers in administra- 
tion, sales, service, parts merchandising, Ford su- 
per-service station operation; preferably not over 
300 words. Pays about lc a word, on acceptance; 
additional fee for usable photos. 

Geyer’s Stationer & Business Equipment Topics 
—260 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
$2.00 a year. Thomas Murphy, Editor. Articles 
on live merchandising topics, based on interviews 
with store or department buyers (with photos if 
possible); length, 500 to 800 words. Pays on pub- 
lication, $5.00 maximum. 

The Gift & Art Buyer—260 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. Require- 
ments similar to those of Geyer’s Stationer. 

Glass Digest—225 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. William Arthur 
Lee, Editor. Merchandising, business, semi-tech- 
nical and sales articles. Success stories. No fic- 
tion or inspirational material. News items relat- 
ing to flat glass, jobbers and dealers, store front 
contractors, auto glass and replacement shops, 
stained or leaded architectural glass. Pays month 
of acceptance: %c to lc a word for articles; Yc 
a word for news items. 


Hardware World—Burnham Building, 160 North 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 25c a ccpy. Henry E. 
Ashmun, Editor. Occasional stories of outstand- 
ing achievements among retail dealers, successful 
sales stunts, promotional ideas which are profit- 
able, unusual advertising campaigns. One or more 
good photographs makes story more likely of ac- 
ceptance. Pays lc a word, $1.00 each for photos. 

Hat Life—1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. E. F. Hubbard, Manag- 
ing Editor. Accounts of new experiments and 
adventures in men’s hat merchandising, styles, 
window display, etc., based on interviews with hat 
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man responsible, if possible. Also photos of good 
hat windows. Pays on acceptance; “%c to lc a 
word, $1.50 to $2 for good window photos. 

Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning—6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year. Charles E. Price, Editor. Articles on de- 
sign, installation, operation and maintenance of 
heating, piping and air conditioning systems in 
industrial plants and large buildings (usually writ- 
ten by engineers). Pays good rates on publica- 
tion. 

Hotel Management—220 East 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. For needs and requirements, see 
Restaurant Management. 

House Furnishing Review—1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Julien 
Elfenbein, Editor. Articles on promotional ac- 
tivities of department stores—housewares, electri- 
cal and gas appliances, bathroom furnishings, etc. 
Length, 500 words. Short news items, up to 65 
words. Pays after publication: %c a word; 50c 
for news items; $1.00 for photos when not specifi- 
cally ordered. 

The Ice Cream Trade Journal—305 East 45th 
St. New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. 
Harry W. Huey, Editor. New articles on the 
management, manufacturing, distribution and sales 
activities of specifically named ice cream com- 
panies—with pictures. Not interested in stories 
of individual ice cream stores. Length, 500 to 
1000 words. Pays about lc a word, on publication. 

India Rubber World—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. S. C. Still- 
wagon, Editor. Articles relating to the rubber 
industry, 2000 to 3000 words. Pays $8.00 per 
thousand words, within month of publication. 

Insurance Salesman—222 East Ohio St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Monthly. $2.00 a year. C. C. Rob- 
inson, Editor. Short, true stories of how life in- 
surance has helped some policy-holder during 
life; out-of-the-ordinary uses made of life insur- 
ance money by a beneficiary. Length, up to 1000 
words. Also action pictures of well established 
life insurance agents (query first). Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance; photos of agents, $2.50 to 
$3.50. 

The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone—239 West 
39th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year. A. Merchant Clark, Editor. Merchandising 
articles—1000 to 1200 words. Pays 40c an inch, 
on publication. 


Laundry Age—330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. J. M. Thacker, 
Editor. Uses material of specific nature only— 
usually written on assignment. Authors should 
query regarding requirements. 

Linens & Domestics—1170 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Julien EI- 
fenbein, Editor. Articles on linens and domestic 
departments, 700 to 900 words. Also short news 
items up to 65 words. Pays after publication: %c 
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a word; 50c each for news items; $1.00 for photos 
when not specifically ordered. 

Mail Order Journal—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. B. M. 
Broudy, Editor. Articles on the mail order busi- 
ness; definite facts on name of account, type of 
products, extent of mailing costs, returns, etc. Need 
illustrations, facts, figures and dates. Shorts of a 
few hundred words preferred. Pays lc a word, on 
publication. 

Meat Merchandising—105 South Ninth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Controlled circulation. F. J. Maher, 
Managing Editor. Interested in original cartoon 
ideas dealing with a meat market for the front 
cover—cartoon and figures must tell their own 
story—no underlines or dialogue. Does not want 
drawings, only the idea. Rough sketches accept- 
able but not necessary. General material: 100 to 
200 words on grocery merchandising points. Pays 
on acceptance. 

Mill & Factory—205 East 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Hartley W. Bar- 
clay, Editor. Industrial articles on management, 
production, and maintenance. Write for criticism 
of suggested topics. Rate of payment varies. 

Millinery Trade Review—15 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00-a year. Charles 
Steinecke, Jr., Editor. Merchandising shorts and 
stories—millinery—pictures of departments, stores 
and store windows, also buyers. Pays lc a word, 
$2.00 for photos. 

Modern Packaging—425 Fourth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $5.00 a year. A. Q. Maisel, 
Managing Editor. [Illustrated articles of national 
importance to packers of food and other com- 
modities. Should give facts and figures showing 
how improved packages have increased sales, or 
how certain practices have improved packages 
and reduced costs. Uses many photos. Pays Ic 
to 2c a word, on publication. 

Modern Stationer—250 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. David Manley, 
Editor. Business articles describing successful 
methods and new ideas actually being used by 
dealers in stationery and office supplies. Material 
should be accompanied by photos, charts, or other 
necessary illustration. Length, up to 1000 words. 
Pays lc to 2c a word, after publication. It is sug- 
gested that writers query before submitting ma- 
terial. 


Motor—572 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. James Dalton, Editor. 
Articles on progressive methods in retail selling 
and servicing of automobiles and auxiliary auto- 
mobile equipment. Seldom uses material exceed- 
ing 1000 words; shorter lengths preferred. Pays 
on acceptance; rate according to value of article. 

The Music Trades—113 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Wm. J. 
Dougherty, Editor. Articles and news of interest 
to trade, illustrated features on musical instrument 





merchandising exclusively. Length, 1000 to 1500 
words. Pays 10th of month following publication. 

National Carbonator & Bottler—610 Commercial 
Exchange Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia. Monthly. 
$2.00 a year. Jack Bates, Editor. Business articles: 
selling, advertising, merchandising, production— 
illustrated. Pays “%c to le a word, on acceptance; 
illustrations, $1.50 to $3.00. 

National Cleaner & Dyer—305 East 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Paul 
C. Trimble, Editor. Articles showing a new and 
modernistic approach to merchandising in the dry 
cleaning industry; particularly interested in stories 
of unique and ingenious devices or methods per- 
taining to any phase of dry cleaning. News items 
of interest to dry cleaners. Uses many pertinent 
photographs. Pays about lc a word, on publica- 
tion. 

The Northwestern Miller—118 South 6th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Weekly. $2.00 a year. Rob- 
ert E. Sterling, Editor. Technical articles on prob- 
lems and developments in operative milling and 
cereal chemistry; inspirational articles on the 
sale of flour and feed; illustrated articles of general 
feature interest on the subject of the world’s 
breadstuffs. Pays not less than %4c a word, usually 
month following acceptance; extra for photos. 


The Northeastern Miller and American Baker— 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. Robert E. Sterling, Editor. Techni- 
cal articles on problems of the commercial baker; 
illustrated articles on progressive modern plants; 
accounts of successful attempts by retail bakers 
to meet demand for quality cakes; photos of at- 
tractive bakery window displays; descriptions of 
enterprising merchandising methods. Pays up to 
lc a word, on acceptance. 


Office Appliances—20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Evan 
Johnson, Editor. Merchandising articles covering 
the office equipment industry from the dealer stand- 
point, 1200 words. Pays immediately after publi- 
cation; 30c a column inch, half this rate for photos. 


Packing and Shipping—30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. C. M. Bon- 
nell, Jr., Editor. Illustrated articles on packing, 
handling, car loading; distribution by land, sea or 
air transportation; freight claims, claim preven- 
tion; shipping room practice; materials handling 
with respect to skids, lift trucks, portable eleva- 
tors. Length, about 1000 words. Also short 
items. Pays “%c a word, on publication. 

Paper Converter & Envelope Industry—1911- 
1913 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $3.00 
a year. F. G. Pulley, Managing Editor. Articles 
on unusual uses of commercial envelopes; also 
descriptions of products made of paper. Length 
limit, 1500 words. Send samples or pictures when- 
ever possible. Pays %4c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Petroleum Age—-500 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
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cago, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Otto F. List, 
Editor. Articles on successful merchandising of 
petroleum products and accessories by oil jobbers 
and independent retailers. Also jobber-success 
stories. Material illustrated if possible (photos, 
sample ads, diagrams, etc.) Length limit, 1500 
words; shorter lengths preferred. Pays Ye a 
word on publication; 50c for photos. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal—515 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a 
year. J. F. Koellisch, Editor. Merchandising 
articles on plumbing, heating, and air-condition- 
ing. Largely staff written, but good illustrated 
articles on sound business management plans and 
methods, and on creative selling by contractor- 
dealers are welcomed, provided editor is queried 
in detail before finished material is submitted. 
Pays lec a word and up, following publication; 
good rates for photos. 

The Printing Art Quarterly—4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. $1.50 a year. John L. Scott, 
Editor. Short illustrated features relating to ty- 
pography, campaigns, etc. Pays $30.00 to $40.00 
on publication. 

The Professional Photographer—520 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published twice a month. 
$2.50 a year. Charles Abel, Editor. Articles about 
professional photographers and their methods of 
getting business, 1000 to 1500 words. No news 
items, as these are obtained direct. Pays “ec to 
¥%c a word, on acceptance. No payment for illus- 
trations, as photographers furnish more than can 
be used. Prefers to have material submitted to 
the firm name, Charles Abel, Incorporated. The 
foregoing requirements apply also to The Commer- 
cial Photographer. 

The Progressive Grocer—161 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Carl W. 
Dipman, Editor. Success stories of modern, pro- 
gressive grocers; should include definite facts on 
operating expenses, sales, profits, etc., and be ac- 
companied by photos of store and owner. Length, 
about 1500 words. Shorts, 100 to 200 words, on 
specific ideas merchants have used to build sales, 
cut expenses, etc. Attractive window and store 
display photos. Original humor with grocery 
store slant. Pays on acceptance: lc to 2c a word; 
photos, $2.00 to $5.00; illustrated jokes, $6.00 to 
$10.00, not illustrated, $1.00. 

The Publishers’ Weekly—62 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. $5.00 a year. Frederick G. Melcher 
and Mildred C. Smith, Editors. Articles on the 
publishing and bookselling business, and the man- 
ufacture, publishing and merchandising of books. 
Pays about lc a word 10th of month following 
publication. 

Purchasing—11 West 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor. Articles dealing 
with the procurement of materials for industrial 
manufacturing operations and with purchasing 
as a function of manageinent. Most of the articles 
are written on assignment. 
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Radio Retailing—330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. W. MacDonald, 
Managing Editor. Dealer and distributor sales 
ideas—should be short and accompanied by action 
photos. Pays on acceptance; rate varies. 

Restaurant Management—220 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. $3.00 a year. J. O. Dahl, Edi- 
tor. Short articles, generally under 500 words. 
Illustrative material. Subjects: window decorat- 
ing, unique menus, unusual restaurant fronts, ad- 
vertising, employee training, purchasing, etc. Pays 
lc a word minimum, on acceptance; photos, $1.00 
to $3.00. 

The Retail Bookseller—55 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Articles on bookselling, 
book-renting, etc., of practical value to booksellers. 
Length, 1500 to 2500 words. Material should con- 
tain definite information about new bookshop 
methods, etc., by, or based on the experience of, 
competent booksellers. Requires the written ap- 
proval of any bookseller whose shop or shop prac- 
tice is described. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

Rock Products—205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Nathan C. 


Rockwood, Editor. Technical articles on produc- 
tion methods, processes, etc. Subjects: cement, 
lime, gypsum, crushed stone, sand, gravel, slag, 
silica, talc, soapstone, etc. Payment on publication, 
except for articles for special departments which 
are paid for on acceptance. 

The Southwestern Baker—542 M & M Bidg., 


Houston, Texas. Monthly. $1.00 a year (con- 
trolled circulation). Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. 
Merchandising and sales articles telling how some 
baker has increased sales, consumption, profits, 
etc., covering the following states only: Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. Pays 30c an 
inch for news, %c a word for bona fide interview 
articles, $1.00 for photos, about 20th of month of 
publication. 

The Spice Mill—106 Water St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. C. S. Sewell, Editor. 
Feature stories dealing with the manufacture and 
merchandising from a practical standpoint of cof- 
fee, tea, spices, flavors and condiments. 

Sporting Goods Journal—865 Daily News Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Ames A. 
Castle, Editor. Brief, modern-style descriptions 
(with photos) of effective merchandising effort on 
sporting and athletic goods. Stories must be 
factual and name firms and individuals involved. 
Length limited to 1000 words. Pays %c a word, 
$1.00 to $10.00 for photos. 

Tires Magazine—420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly (controlled dealer circula- 
tion). Jerry Shaw, Editor. Merchandising and 
service articles about tire and quick stop automo- 
tive service stations; interested only in material 
bearing on independent merchants and stations. 
Pays Yc to le a word, on publication. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


” The Atlantic Monthly is conducting a contest 
for high school and private school students en- 
rolled on the Atlantic School List for the term 
1937-1938. To each group is offered three $25 
prizes: one for the best essay, one for the best 
story and one for the best poem. There are special 
classroom subscription rates in connection with 
these lists. For further information address: The 
School Subscription Department, The Atlantic, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


The International Mark Twain Society, in its 
Eleventh Annual Contest, is offering a prize of $25 
for the best paper of approximately 500 words on 
the subject, “Presidents of the U. S. I have seen, 
heard speak, or met.” Several papers may be sub- 
mitted by one participant. Contest closes June 1, 
1938. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 200,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, IIl., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
any branch-of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. 


The Circle, a poetry magazine, is offering awards 
amounting to $100 for the best unpublished lyrics 
submitted by May 15, 1938. For further informa- 
tion address: Contest Editor, Leacy N. Green- 
Leach Lyric Contest, P. O. Box 194, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Dodd, Mead & Company is conducting a $2000 
prize competition for American newspaper and 
periodical writers. Fiction and books of a general 
nature are acceptable, but no poetry or juveniles. 
Length, 70,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date is 
March 1, 1938. Address: American Newspaper & 
Periodical Writers Competition, c/o Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., 18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Dog World Magazine is offering ten cash prizes 
ranging from $25 to $1 for best poems submitted 
in its Annual Dog Poetry Contest. Closing date 
is December 31, 1937. For further details address: 
Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, Judy 
Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

The National W. C. T. U., through the “Ada 
Mohn-Landis Prize Contest,” is offering two 
awards of $40.00 each and two of $10.00 each for 
declamations on the value of total abstinence from 


a 





alcoholic drinks. Contest closes March 31, 1938. 
Full details may be obtained free for postage. Ad- 
dress: National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Pipe & Pouch is offering a prize of $100 for the 
best original, unpublished poem dealing with some 
phase of pipes, tobacco or smoking generally. Con- 
test closes February 15, 1938. For full details ad- 
dress: Harold Roberts, Poetry Editor, Pipe & 
Pouch, The Pipe and Tobacco Guild, Ltd., 79 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Psychology is offering a $20 prize for the best 
true, personal-experience story submitted to the 
magazine by December 31, 1937. Preferred length, 
1200 to 1500 words. Address. Contest Editor, 
Psychology, 404 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The William A. Vawter Foundation, North- 
western University, offers a cash prize of $1000 
for the best manuscript of an unpublished book on 
business ethics. Contest closes December 31, 
1937. For further information address the Vawter 
Foundation, School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of THE 
WRITER, Published Monthly at Boston, Mass. 
for October 1, 1937. 


Before me, a notary wn 3 in aut wl the State and County 
aforesaid, personally Burack, who, having 
been dul sworn ee ing " ‘4 eo and says that he 
is the usiness Manager of THE WRITER, and the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Re lations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 1. 7 the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, man editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, THE W 1 ER, Inc., Boston, Mass. Editor, 
A. N. Bowler, Boston, Mass., Business Manager, A. S. 
Burack. er That the Owner is THE WRI ER, Inc., 
Leonard W. Worcester, 52 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
A. S. Burack, 9 Appl bh Se, Newton Center, Mass. 
Leonard Worcester, 42 Barnard Ave., Watertown, Mass. 
A. N. Bowler, 57 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. Myer L. 
Orlov, 255 Clark Rd., Brookline 8 Claggett bag 
11 Hereford St., Boston, Mass., Edward A. Week ks, Jr., 
The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 3. That the known Sondtaiders, 
mortgagees, and the security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, givi the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder = upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do net appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other tnan that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the - stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 


A. S. BURACK, Business Manager. 


Saemn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of October, 
1937. 


WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Mar. 13, 1942. 





























Care in Manuscript Preparation is 


IMPORTANT 


For 35c per M your manuscript will be checked for 
errors in spelling, punctuation, and grammar, expertly 
typed, and mailed promptly, post paid. Special book 
rates. Abstracts and bibliographies prepared. 


BALLINGER & BALLINGER 
78 Blanding Avenue East Providence, R. I 




















Select Oranges of Quality. Fresh from our trees. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOX 
NICE BIG 25 LB. BASKET 
The BEST, the kind Writers like 
Please get in your order early to: 
THE DAVID NICHOLS CO. 
Rockmart, Georgia. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 
words with minor corrections. Plain copying 40c per 
1000. Poetry ic per line. Special rates on books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10TH ST. OLEAN, N. Y. 

















Take The Advice Of 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“When aspiring writers ask me for 
advice I have but one answer—‘Subscribe 
to The Writer.’” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
for New Subscribers 


5 Months for One Dollar. 
(Regular rate $3.00 a year) 





Clip your dollar to this blank and mail today. 
THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 


I enclose $1.00 for five months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER. 























800 MARKETS 


38 LITERARY 
AGENTS 


42 CONTRIBUTORS 


where 


45 CHAPTERS 
351 PAGES 


THE WRITER'S 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
Samuel G. Houghton 


“HIS book covers all phases of the craft of 
writing. A large section is devoted to instruc- 
tion in writing fiction and non-fiction, verse, radio- 
drama, plays, etc. Chapters by prominent 
authors on their writing methods. . New ideas 
on ways and means of gathering material. . 
A complete, up-to-date list of over 800 markets 
and literary agents where you can sell your manu- 
scripts. . . . A few of the contributors: Sinclair 
Lewis, Van Wyck Mason, Thomas . Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Edward J. O’Brien; Ruth Suckow, 
Phil Stong, Arnold Gingrich. 

“Those who write or wish to write will find use- 
ful THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. While there 
is plenty of hardboiled advice for the money maker, 
this book has a wider range, more criticism, and 
better ideals than most books of this kind.” Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

“A well-balanced and comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of writing, valuable as supplemen- 
tary reading for college and university writing 
courses and helpful to all writers of all degrees of 
experience.” Journalism Quarterly. 


IMPORTANT! An up-to-the-minute market sup- 
plement will be sent free to all who have bought 


THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. 
Recommended by the A. L. A. and Book of the Month Club. 


Clip this coupon now and get your copy 





THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 


Please send me _ postpaid copies of THE 
 aeeaatinn HANDBOOK at $3.50 for which I enclose 


. copies C. O. D. and I will pay the 
postman $3.50 per copy plus carrying charges. 


Name 
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Are We a Nation of 
Contented Cows? 


y HAT will the American public swalloz sertions and contradictions, assailing us con- 
W How much printed propaganda, decep tinuously through press, radio and newsreel.” 
tion, evasion, journalistic exaggeration will it he \merican — Mercury cuts through this 
placidly chew—and unblinkingly accept as_ the “babel of voices” with clear, caustic truth- 
TRUTH? When will it reject prejudiced telling Its readers retuse to graze with the 
news-fodder—and rear up with a snort, de contented cows. They know that systematic 
manding to know the REAL sub-soil out ot deception has risen to the status of an art. They 
which grows much of what it reads? Who 1s have seen the paid wizard of the weasel word 
rolling logs for whom? Whose prop is beneat! climb to the lofty pinnacle of an oracle. They've 
this-or-that propaganda? What party, publi roun up And they know that BEHIND 
official, business or labor group, literary clique what appears to be “the last word” (in news 
advertiser, or religious sect is behind such-and stories, editorials, categorical opinions, ponder 
such insipid “pap”? ous conclusions) may be half-facts, twisted in 


ferences, over-zealous partisanship, axe-grind- 
Are YOU a Contented Cow? ing, or deliberate deceit! 


Would you like to judge for yourself whether 


\ few weeks ago at Columbia University was you want to add the solid meat of The American 
founded an Institute to analyse propaganda Mercury to your reading diet? Here is a spe 
because (as stated) “the country is beset by a cial opportunity to do so—to see why the 
confusion of conflicting propaganda, a babel ot readers of this magazine have increased 103% 
voices, warnings, charges, counter-charges, as in the last twelve months! 





SPECIAL .. fais 
6 Months for Only 


ERTAIN writers in this country have ALWAYS 





hewed tl ine, let the chips fa where they 
ay hod are the writers whi are Making The 
American Mercary the hard-hitting, idol-emashing : 
ink-killing force that it is today! Partial Content for December : ih 
If you want “the facts of life in a ts phases Y f HII 
tant the emirk of hypocrisy or the punch-oulling The Social Security Hoax i 
those who tell but don’t tel ALL—if “Suburbat by Ogden L. Mills 
sorties os soad' gos The merase Morcny [ft ITS Ten Forgotten Men 
HANDY NEW POCKET FORMAT On this sp Hero or Hack? I Ih 
cial offer y ty’ a ee a ee Madame La-Secretary Perkins 
Saving) and a ¥ Lm copy t the sensational 1! . . 
The Postman Always Rings Twice. Mai pon at ee Fl sg Republic—Our | 
nee : Mie 


A New Dose of British Propaganda 
On Facing the Next War 
Channing Pollock . H. L. Mencken 
Albert Jay Nock H. L. Varney & 


NIG) 6 FERRE... . «The Postman 
Always Rings Twice” 


i} On this special $1.00 offer you will receive, without 

THE POSTMAN | extra cost, THE MERCURY edition of James M 

i Cain’s best-seller novel The famous F. P. A 

ALWAYS RINGS i] called it—‘the most engrossing, unlaydownable 
TWICE book that I have any memory of.” 


By JAMES M CAIN 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
570 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 





Attached is a one-dollar bill (or check 


Please send me The American Mercury for 6 months, beginning with the current issue Also send me at once 
entirely free—your edition of the complete nove y James M. Cain, “The Postman Always Rings Twice.” 
ee ee Pe re See eee eT eT TELE ETP UTEP LT TTT Treo ee ee eee 

EE ee Tee TT LOT TLL ELE Ee LOLI E PETITE Lert ee 

City State 

















